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La Liberté by Nanine Vallain, ca. 1793. The 
allegorical figure of Liberty sits in front of a 
cenotaph, accompanied by symbols of the 
French Revolution. She holds a scroll of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and a pike 
surmounted by the Phrygian cap worn by 


frecd slaves in ancient Rome. A crown, chain, 


and fasces, all symbols of authority, lie tum- 
bled around her feet; at her side is an urn in- 
scribed “to our brothers who died for her.” 
(Musée de la Révolution Francaise, Vizille) 
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Editor’s Note 


The French Bicentennial 


Liberté. Egalité. Fraternité. In this issue we look at the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution, an event that the eminent French historian Francois 
Furet calls “an enigma that remains intact after two hundred vears of labor 
and controversy aimed at penetrating its mystery.” 

Scholars even disagree about the appropriate date to commemorate—the 
May 5 assembling of the Estates General, or the July 14 storming of the Bas- 
tille, or perhaps the August 26 issuance of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen. Each carries a different message about the impact on 
present-day politics and culture. 

What would have been the shape of our world if the French Revolution 
had not occurred? Seymour Drescher suggests the direction to look is to- 
ward Alexis de Tocqueville, whose appraisal of long-term structural decay as 
a cause of the French uprising was downplayed during the centennial obser- 
vance and is being rediscovered. In examining the twentieth century’s 
legacy, Drescher raises the provocative thought that political, civil, and re- 
ligious rights have been as well served in nations of northwestern Europe 
that never endured a revolution. 

The exporting of the Revolution beyond the boundaries of France is also 
explored in this issue. The articles cover Endowment-supported projects on 


the freeing of the French press, on the use of caricature to create new villains 
and heroes, and on the role plaved by film in shaping European and Ameri- 


can views of the French legacy. Finally, we discuss how a new generation 
will be exposed to the lessons of the French Revolution, and what courses 
teachers themselves think should be taught and how they should be 
presented. 

In the second part of this issue, we look at a legacy of another sort, that of 
our own American West. Six states are celebrating their centennials this fal] 
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The exporting of the Revolution beyond the boundaries of France is also 
explored in this issue. The articles cover Endowment-supported projects on 
the freeing of the French press, on the use of caricature to create new villains 
and heroes, and on the role played by film in shaping European and Ameri- 
can views of the French legacy. Finally, we discuss how a new generation 
will be exposed to the lessons of the French Revolution, and what courses 
teachers themselves think should be taught and how they should be 
presented. 

In the second part of this issue, we look at a legacy of another sort, that of 
our own American West. Six states are celebrating their centennials this fall 
and into the spring—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington 
State, Idaho, and Wyoming. Their move from territorial status to statehood 
marked the official closing of the frontier by the United States. As the state 
councils begin their celebrations, we share some of that cultural heritage 
with excerpts from early journals and Indian lore. And we visit with one of 
the preservers of the Old West's history, Everett C. Albers, who is regarded 
as the father of the modern chautauqua. 


—Mary Lou Beatty 
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NEH Chairman Lynne V. Cheney and filmmaker Ken Burns. 


hen Endowment Chairman 
Lynne V. Cheney met re- 
cently zeith filmmaker Ken 


Burns, the talk was about documentaries 
and the role they play in the telling of 
our history. Burns produced and directed 
The Congress, Huey Long, Brooklyn 
Bridge, and The Statue of Liberty. 
With NEH support he is currently work- 
ing on a series on The Civil War. 


Cheney: Hark back to the time we 
spent in a meeting here at the Endow- 
ment, talking about the fate of the 
word in the age of the image. It was 
my observation—and it was some- 
thing that surprised me—that the peo- 
ple who were most enthusiastic about 
the cultural possibilities of television 
were academics and the people who 
were most cautious were filmmakers, 
and you were among the cautious. 
How is it, that even though this is 
what you're doing and you're excel- 
lent at it, that you’re very cautious 
about how television is a way, say, of 
maintaining cultural memory. 
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Burns: J. Robert Oppenheimer was 
probably the greatest worner about 
the effects of unlocking the atom, so ! 
think that people who work with tele- 
vision know its special powers, and 
those powers involve such a supreme 
ability to manipulate. We think of tele- 
vision as the bringer together of all of 
us, the “global village.” But as much 
as it unites, it also makes us 2 nation 
of individuals. The demographics tell 
us that for the most part people watch 
television alone. It has separated us as 
much as brought us together. One of 
the worst by-products of that separation 
is cynicism, which might be the great- 
est disease we have in our culture. 

On the other hand, in an age 
when the word is disappearing— 
when we don’t write letters any 
more, when we don’t keep diaries 
any more—film is going to have to 
become our Homeric mode—and, in 
the case of humanities, one of the 
ways we tell our histories. As a film- 
maker, you're optimistic about the 
possibilities, but also aware that 


you're holding dynamite in vour 
hand and you have to be verv careful. 
Cheney: In vour view, how much of 
what occurs on commercial televi- 
sion is in any way ennobling of the 
human spirit, opposed to that kind 
of cynicism you mentioned? 

Burns: Very little, five percent of com- 
mercial television, is doing something 
really worthwhile. And a lot of those 
moments are the accidents, the special 
resonances that come from the drama 
in which an inadvertent gesture does 
something that's really wonderful, that 
reminds us of some higher purpose 
for the medium. 


Cheney: Are there any programs 
you like on commercial television? 
Do you watch “Cheers”? Are you a 
fan of what have come to be re- 
garded as television classics? 


Burns: | like well-written shows like 
“Cheers,” like some of the dramas 
that have been in the Mary Tyler 
Moore series and so on—it’'s a form 
that’s truly wonderful. 


Television has great skill at two 
things: news, which one wishes 
would be treated in greater depth. 
We thought the proliferation of chan- 
nels would give us more informa- 
tion. It hasn't. It’s actually shrunk 
the amount of information. We just 
get it again and again across the 
spectrum now. And sports, they are 
done really well. It delivers those 
things. And in times of national trag- 
edy, there's nothing like it. We need 
television. Its great power was evi- 
dent with Kennedy’s assassination 
and it bound us together in the best 
kind of way. 

Cheney: One of the complaints | 
sometimes hear from filmmakers 
who come to the Endowment is the 
requirement that we have that they 
work with academics. There are sto- 
ries about filmmakers who have 
been driven over the edge by histo- 
rians who insisted that filming be 
stopped because the number of tines 
on the fork was wrong or something 
like that. You seem not to have en- 
countered such difficulties. You 
seem to have found working with 
scholars not an obstacle but a boost. 
Burns: It’s a very wonderful boost. 
First of all, | can’t pretend that in 
your funding of a film, that you, the 
NEH, don’t have your own objec- 
tives in mind. The great side benefit 
for me is that rather than pay lip ser- 
vice to these consultants, I use them. 
Don E. Fehrenbacher, one of the 
great Civil War scholars at Stanford, 
sends me material all the time, and 
one of them was this poignant diary 
of a young Rhode Island major, Sul- 
livan Ballou, writing a week before 
the first battle of Bull Run, which we 
use at the end of our first episode of 
The Civil War. It's to his wife Sarah in 
Smithfield, Rhode Island. Ballou 
knows the army is about to march 
south towards Manassas to engage a 
rebel army. And he speaks about 
what would happen if he dies and 
all of these things. As it turns out, 
he mailed the letter and was killed in 
the first battle of Bull Run. The letter 
is just excruciating. I don’t think 
there will be a dry eye in the house. 


Cheney: | sometimes think it’s know- 


ing how to ask the right questions, 


so you can uniock that resource of 
knowledge in a way that’s useful. 
Burns: That's exactly what it is. We 
assembled, in the case of the Civil 
War, a distinguished body of nearly 
two dozen of the best scholars— 
Robert Penn Warren and C. Vann 
Woodward among other people— 
and we fought . . . well, battles. They 
were good battles—there was energy, 
there was light produced by the heat of 
these arguments especially when you 
get an old generalist up against a new 
emancipationist. And my job is to, very 
simply, two words: choose . . . influ- 
ence. I wish to be influenced by all of 
them, but I need to select. 

Cheney: You told me once about a 
question you asked Shelby Foote, and 
I think it went like this. You said, 
“Were they afraid when they charged 
up the hill?”—do you remember?— 
and what you loosed was this won- 
derful story of how the soldiers put 
their names and addresses inside their 
pockets before the charge. 

Burns: It was in 1864, before the bat- 
tle of Cold Harbor. There’s a fantastic 
campaign in the Civil War which 
starts off in the Wilderness west of 
Fredericksburg. Lincoln has finally 
brought U.S. Grant east to try to 
whip Bobby Lee. Seven other gener- 
als haven't been able to do that. And 
they meet and in the first battle Lee 
whips him, but for the first time 
after a defeat the Union army ad- 
vances instead of retreating. They 
head south, and all the while there's 
this wonderful psychological battle 
going on. Lee is anticipating Grant's 
every move. Grant is trying to get 
around Lee. In this particular case 
Lee figured that Grant was going to 
move to Cold Harbor. Lee was there, 
well entrenched, waiting for him. 
That day at Cold Harbor, in twenty 
minutes, 7,200 Union men fell. Just a 
horrible massacre. The night before 
the battle, though, the Union sol- 
diers knew what was coming, and 
Horace Porter, Grant's aide-de-camp, 
walked among the troops and was 
horrified to find that his men were 
pinning their names to their tunics 
to aid in identification of their 
bodies. The diary of a Massachusetts 
volunteer was found after the battle. 


His last entry was “June 3d, 1864, 
Cold Harbor, Virginia. I was killed.” 
Cheney: That's stunning. 

Burns: That's what it’s about. And 
yes, what you do is you go to a na- 
tional treasure like Shelby Foote to 
find out about these moments. 


Cheney: And ask big questions. 
Maybe that’s the secret, big ones. 
Who they were, and whether they 
were afraid... . 


Burns: | know some of my col- 
leagues go into these interviews and 
have already written their scripts. 
They want to use Shelby Foote to get 
from point A to point B. Well, I’ve 
never done that. I go to Shelby, and I 
have no expectations. I have no 
script. | wish merely to be drawn 


“Those little 
moments, 
those images, 
can become 
the glue 
that makes 
our history 
stick....” 


into very general discussions about 
the war. And if he suggests he knows 
something specific, then I'll pursue 
that. And finally I realize how stupid 
I am, and I go back to Shelby. 


Cheney: With film? 

Burns: With film, and do it again 
and again. I think when you see 
Shelby in The Civil War, as when you 
see Lewis Mumford in The Brooklyn 
Bridge, when they’re on camera, 
they're closest to the heart of what 
the filmmaker is after. 

Cheney: Your particular form is his- 
torical documentaries. Have you 
done anything else besides that? 
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Burns: When I was in college | 
worked with experimental stuff, 
stuff that’s terrible to look at now. 
But somewhere along the line there 
was a mixing of a couple of “chemi- 
cals” that our teachers had, which 
made me who | am. They were all 
still photographers at Hampshire 
College, and they were interested in 


the idea that if I take a picture of 
you, I’ve appropriated something 
from you, so I need to return some- 
thing. Then you add their historical 
interests, which I've also had all my 
life, and film seemed to be the form 
to exercise what I hope is a joyous in- 
vestigation of American “his-stories,” 
and I want to emphasize the word 
“stories.” That's what it’s about. 

When we were talking earlier to- 
day about the Compromise of 1850 
in my Congress film, what could be 
worse medicine—castor oil—than 
the Compromise of 1850? 

Yet if I told you, as you well know, 
that Henry Clay, that supreme 
charmer of American politics, was so 
weak and ill he had to be helped up 
the steps to the chambers, and yet 
spoke passionately for three hours; 
that Daniel Webster, suffering from 
insomnia, fortified himself with 
drugs; and that John C. Calhoun was 
so weak and infirm he couldn't even 
deliver his speech—he sat wrapped 
in a black cloak while it was read for 
him by James Mason of Virginia—all 
of a sudden this Compromise of 1850 
about California and whether it would 
be slave or free and whether the 
fugitive slave law would be strength- 
ened or not becomes fascinating. 
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Cheney: Is it always that—human 
drama—that makes a historical mo- 
ment come alive? 


Burns: Absolutely. | think those little 
moments, those images, can become 
the glue that makes our history 
stick, that remind us of the special 
resonances and connections that the 
humanities offer. How can we expect 
our kids to know about the Compro- 
mise of 1850 if we just say the Com- 
promise of 1850 was a big debate and 
happened like this and like that, 
when in fact behind the scenes is 
this marvelous drama? 

Cheney: Is there a Ken Burns style? 
I'm beginning to think there is. 
Burns: If we are looking at the hu- 
manities as the joyous science and 
art that it is, it’s a wheel with many 
spokes into the center—knowledge. 
And so we approach a subject from 
politics, to be sure, in the case of 
Huey Long, but also from geogra- 
phy, from sociology, from biography, 
from psychology, from an aesthetic 
point of view. We care about the 
choice of images not because they're 
illustrative of what's being said in the 
narration, but because they're good 
pictures, period; we film our inter- 
viewees not just to get back their in- 
formation, but lovingly and carefully 
so that we can return to them part of 
what they’ve given to us. After a 
while you begin to accumulate, like 
layers of a pearl, an attitude, so that 
yes, I think there's a style that even- 
tually evolves. 

Cheney: Has anybody argued with 
you about that and said you weren't 
tough enough, cynical enough? 


Burns: | think when my films are 
criticized, it’s often because they 
haven't hewed to a particular politi- 
cal message. Congress, for example, 
has been criticized from left and right. 


Cheney: What an uncomfortable 
position to be in. Or maybe it’s the 
most comfortable one. 


Burns: In television we have to put 
ourselves in the right perspective. 
We're essentially the hors d’oeuvres. 
We can’t tell the history of the Civil 
War even in ten hours. We can 
merely basically say, “Here it is,” 


and give you special feelings about 
it, which film does better than any- 
thing | know. 


Cheney: | was reading from Bertrand 
Russell not long ago, and he talks 
about the right way to read philoso- 
phy. He talks about sympathetic and 
generous understanding, that you 
should know what it was like to be 
that philosopher before you become 
analytic and hostile to his intent. 
And it strikes me that is often absent 
in documentaries, that sympathetic 
enfolding, which doesn’t mean you 
don’t understand what the problems 
are or that there are tragedies there 
as well as triumph, but that you try 
to see how it was. 


Burns: That's right. The person that I 
work with the most is a script writer, 
Geoffrey Ward. Several films back he 
said to me, “It’s really about give 
and take.” I'll tell you about the 
opening ceremony of the Statue of 
Liberty in which a million people 
lined Broadway, but I'll also tell you 
that it rained. [ll tell you 400 invited 
dignitaries went out to celebrate this 
giant statue of a woman, but there 
were only two women invited. 


Cheney: How wonderfully ironic. 


Burns: This was an irony not lost on 
a group of suffragists who circled 
the island shouting their outrage 
through a megaphone, but their pro- 
test went largely unheard. Give and 
take. President Grover Cleveland 
was making his way up to give his 
speech, and Bartholdi up in the stat- 
ue’s crown got the signals crossed 
and pulled the cord and set off the 
fireworks before the president had a 
chance to reach the podium. Give 
and take. It becomes a moment that 
has reality because things go wrong. 
It does rain on parades, but in no 
way does it diminish the fact of the 
event. The same with Huey Long. It's 
been criticized because some people 
thought we were too hard on him. 
Others felt we were too easy, that we 
had let this demagogue off. That's 
like telling me that Hamlet or Mac- 
beth is about a murder, and you go, 
“Gee, yeah, that’s right.” it is really 
about that—that this person was 
evil. We shouldn't let this person get 


away with it. Well, he didn’t. Huey 
didn’t. The complexity of the story is 
what is interesting. 


Cheney: What that film did for me is 
help me understand his power. You 
don’t understand how it is that he 
could have been so extraordinarily 
successful and powerful unless you 
understand how the poor people 
loved him and why they did. That 
side of it has to be made clear to 
have any real grasp of the history. 


Burns: | think the best interview was 
with Betty Carter, Hodding Carter's 
widow. 

Cheney: That was memorable. 


Burns: At one point, her most dra- 
matic, she says, “There wasn’t a Sat- 
urday night that we didn’t talk about 
killing Huey Long.” She represented 
what the thinking, caring people 
were worried about as they saw their 
state, their country, move towards 
what they felt was a monster. Huey 
did provide things, but there was 
also the need, she believed, for the 
people themselves to rise up when 
Huey became tyrannical. 

Then, as you begin to edit, you 
say, “How do you tell a dramatic sto- 
ry?” We had also done an interview 
with several Cajuns, poor Cajuns 
who, as you remember in the film, 
are really sympathetic to Huey. They 
loved him. “If they hadn't killed 
him, I believe he would be presi- 
dent,” one said. We're naturally 
drawn to the sincerity and the hon- 
esty of what they feel in their hearts. 
Then you cut to this attractive, well- 
dressed woman in a high-backed 
chair sitting in the Garden District of 
New Orleans and she says, “There 
wasn’t a Saturday night that we 
didn’ t talk about killing Huey 
Long.” At first you're against her. 
You say, “Who is she?” And it takes 
to the end of the ninety minutes be- 
fore you're back and realize that you 
understand her point of view, just as 
you had as when her interview was 
whole, raw material. 


Cheney: You were listing for me 

what you thought were the elements 
of the Ken Burns style—the still pic- 
tures as artistic elements in film, the 


interviews in which you go without 
expectations about the plot. Are 
there other parts to it? 
Burns: | believe that live cinematog- 
raphy is a really important element. 
I labored for a long time to figure 
out how to describe the terrible mo- 
ment in the Battle of Shiloh in April 
of 1862 when the thunderous guns 
were shaking the earth and the 
peach trees were prematurely losing 
their early April blossoms. They 
were raining down on the living and 
the dead. I went to Shiloh battle- 
field, found the peach trees, and 
then when the wind blew, saw the 
petals. All I use to illustrate the bat- 
tle is a modern photograph, but it 
works incredibly well, better than 
even having a painting or an old 
photograph, if that was possible. 
Newsreels are an important ele- 
ment, when you can find them, if 
I've chosen a subject that's in the 
twentieth century. Those are the 
components. Then the final thing 


you add to all those elements is time. 


I met some people who worked on a 
different Statue of Liberty film, who 
shot for three weeks rather than the 
year and a half that we spent cover- 
ing her in the harbor. We filmed her 
at every time of day and night and 


every season, from every vantage, 
capturing what Emily Dickinson 
called “the far theatricals of day,” 
sunrises and sunsets. I love that, 
and that’s what we were trying to 
get. The other film suffered for that 
lack of attention. 

Cheney: Which brings me to a part 
that I see as distinctive about your 


style, and that's a real involvement 
with words even though you're 
working in a visual medium. The 
words are important and you choose 
them well. 


Burns: | can even make a film that 
would be silent and it would still be 
about speaking, about communica- 
tion. | believe there is no real com- 
munication except among equals. | 
approach my subject as an innocent, 
not a Civil War scholar. | wii! be a 
translator for people of complex sub- 
jects, be the baton in the relay race. 
I'm trying to take what I can from 
the scholars who ran the last lap and 
have it handed to the audience who 
have yet to run the lap of watching my 
film and say, “You are equal to this.” 
Cheney: When you look over the 
panorama of this amazing historic 
event, is there one figure who 
stands out as the overwhelming one 
to be loved, admired, feared? 


Burns: One cannot help but be 
drawn to Abraham Lincoln, of 
course, as the central figure in the 
event. He seems to understand. Our 
final chapier is called “The Better 
Angels of Our Nature,” the last line 
of his inaugural in ‘61 when he 
hoped, speaking directly to the 
South, that we could just hold this 
Union together until the better an- 
gels of nature come back into play. 
Cheney: That passage comes in a 
longer sentence or two in which he 
talks about “the mystic chords of 
memory.” I used the passage to open 
American Memory because it’s so won- 
derfully evocative of the necessity for 
us to understand the past in order to 
hew together in the present. 

Burns: We speak about a loss of 
competitiveness as the reason for 
our ills. | don’t think competitive- 
ness has anything to do with it. I 
think it’s a loss of memory of who 
we've been. How could you possibly 
know where you're going if you 
don’t know where you've been? We 
have to find value in knowledge and 
growth and improvement, and living 
what Aristotle would say was the 
virtuous life. We have to do those 
things or we will be lost. 0 
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———— Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) — 


TOCQUEVILLE 
REDISCOVERED 


BY SEYMOUR DRESCHER 


How is one to understand the great French Revolution, 
which erupted two centuries ago and whose bicentennial 
is being commemorated this year? A good initial vantage 
point would be the centenary ceremonies of 1889. 
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HE FESTIVAL OF the French 
Revolution that year was 
- opened in the Hall of Mirrors 

at Versailles on May 5, the anniver- 
sary of the convening of the Estates 
General by Louis XVI. The day had 
been chosen with deliberation as the 
singular moment in 1789 before 
king, clergy, nobility, and the Third 
Estate tore apart their nation. 

Yet the celebratory moment was 
fraught with bitterness. The ambas- 
sadors of Russia, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy left Paris in 
order to be absent from the proceed- 
ings. How, asked The Times of Lon- 
don of May 4, 1889, could the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereigns of these 
nations join in celebrating an event 
that ultimately proved fatal to Louis 
XVI and his queen? 

And the International Fair in Paris 
that year was kept separate and rigor- 
ously focused on the future, symbol- 
ized by the new, soaring Eiffel Tower. 

No amount of commemorative 
caution could hide the deep divi- 
sions that seemed to be entailed in 
the centennial of 1889. President 
Sadi Carnot’s ceremonial procession 
to Versailles on May 5 was marred 
by an assassination attempt as his 
carriage left the presidential palace. 

A century later, the context seems 
to have altered beyond recognition. 
France does not commemorate in 
virtual isolation. The Fifth Republic 
has now lasted longer than any 
French regime since 1789 except the 
Third, and if any international date 
now haunts the French imagination, 
it is the coming of a formalized Euro- 
pean community in 1992. Yet the fes- 
tivities of 1989 are anvthing but 


assumptions. First and foremost was 
the concept that the Revolution had 
been an all-embracing metamorpho- 
sis that destroyed an old world and 
created a new, not only for France 
but for the entire world. France was 
seen as being transformed from a 
polity grounded in the authority of 
throne and altar to one grounded in 
mutual contracting citizens (liberty); 
from a society of hierarchically 
graded estates to one of unprivileged 
individuals (equality); from an amal- 
gam of fragmented markets, prov- 
inces, and cultures to a uniform na- 
tional entity (fraternity). 

The other common assumption 
was that France had created the par- 
adigm of social change. 

The once incredible events of late 
eighteenth-century France have 
since been reframed by the record of 
human behavior in the twentieth 
century. Dynasties vanished over- 
night, revolutionary vanguards 
arose to regenerate society. Huge co- 
erced labor systems reappeared in 
Europe and new ascriptive hier- 
archies were institutionalized. The 
once momentous scale of French vio- 
lence, of state terror and summary 
executions, lost some of the incom- 
mensurability in the light of the 
twentieth century. As many civilians 
perished in a few days at Auschwitz 
or in a single day at Hiroshima as in 
the entire Reign of Terror. The mas- 
sacred thousands of both the Jac- 
obins and the reactionaries must 
now be set into a dismal tale involv- 
ing the shattered, uprooted, and an- 
nihilated millions of Hitler, Stalin, 
Mao, and Pol Pot. Superlative has be- 
come comparative. 


history before and after 1789. He 
traced its origins in roval power for 
centuries before the Revolution and 
in its intensification by Napoleon 
and subsequent political regimes. 
Tocqueville saw as the principal re- 
sult of the Revolution the destruc- 
tion of the intricate web of privileged 
social relations known to the eigh- 
teenth century as feudalism. Here 
too, he concluded, the Revolution 
had merely completed a long-term 
process of structural decay. The 
peasantry had long ceased to be a 
servile class and formed a large body 
of independent landowners who re- 
garded most of the seigneurial priv- 
ileges only as onerous obligations. 
The hostility of classes in France 
was not a process that emerged from 
altering economic relations but from 
the political context, as Tocqueville 
saw it. In postponing the institution- 
alization of these altered relation- 
ships, the old regime had pent up 
the ordinary stresses of economic 
and social rivalry into an explosive 
critical mass. “The division of classes 
was the crime of the old monarchy 
and became its excuse,” Tocqueville 
wrote. His focus on the political con- 
text of the origins of the Revolution 
seemed less in oppusition than pe- 
ripheral to the economic evolution- 
ary interpretation of the Revolution. 
It appeared that the members of 
the bourgeoisie who were merchants 
and financiers were largely uninter- 
ested in political reform either before 
or during the Revolution, and that 
the revolutionary bourgeoisie of 
France were landowners, rentiers and 
officials, much like their noble coun- 
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No amount of commemorative 
Caution could hide the deep divi- 
sions that seemed to be entailed in 
the centennial of 1889. President 


to Vereailes oor haan Sal rocession 
by ar assassination attempt as his 
carriage left the presidential palace. 

A century later, the context seems 
to have altered beyond recognition. 
France does not commemorate in 
virtual isolation. The Fifth Republic 
has now lasted longer than any 
French regime since 1789 except the 
Third, and if any international date 
now haunts the French imagination, 
it is the coming of a formalized Euro- 
pean community in 1992. Yet the fes- 
tivities of 1989 are anything but 
mutea. Conferences in France are 
echoed from North America to Bra- 
zil, from Australia to Japan, in an in- 
tellectual banquet across the planet. 

In 1889, with the political environ- 
ment inflamed for a céntury by do- 
mestic and foreign violence, histo- 
rians had shared certain basic 


Opposite page: La Prise de la Bastille: 
le 14 juillet 1789. Gouache on cardboard 
by Claude Cholat, one of the “Conquer- 
ors of the Bastille.” Tradition has it that 
the artist is manning the cannon in the 
background and has accounted for the 


defender who is falling from the tower. 


arose to regenerate society. Huge Co- 
erced labor systems reappeared in 
Europe and new ascriptive hier- 
archies were institutionalized. The 
once momentous scale of French vio- 


lence, of state terror and summary 
executions, lost some of the incom- 


mensurability in the light of the 
twentieth centurv. As many civilians 
perished in a few days at Auschwitz 
or in a single day at Hiroshima as in 
the entire Reign of Terror. The mas- 
sacred thousands of both the Jac- 
obins and the reactionaries must 
now be set into a dismal tale involv- 
ing the shattered, uprooted, and an- 
nihilated millions of Hitler, Stalin, 
Mao, and Pol Pot. Superlative has be- 
come comparative. 

Symptomatic of the historiographi- 
cal sea change that has occurred in 
the late twentieth century is the in- 
creased, although not uncritical, at- 
tention being given to a historv of 
the Revolution that appeared more 
than a century and a quarter ago, 
Alexis de Tocqueville's Old Regime 
and the Revolution (1856). One of his 
basic contentions was that the 
French Revolution was a local, if ex- 
traordinarily violent, example of a 
broader and long-term Western pro- 
cess of declining aristocratic priv- 
ilege. Tocqueville contended that the 
growth of centralized state power 
was the dominant feature of French 


the ordinary stresses of economic 
and social nvalry into an explosive 
critical mass. “The division of classes 
was the crime of the old monarchy 
and became its excuse,” Tocqueville 
wrote. His focus on the political con- 
text of the origins of the Revolution 
seemed less in opposition than pe- 
ripheral to the economic evolution- 
ary interpretation of the Revolution. 
It appeared that the members of 
the bourgeoisie who were merchants 
and financiers were largely uninter- 
ested in political reform either before 
or during the Revolution, and that 
the revolutionary bourgeoisie of 
France were iandowners, rentiers and 
officials, much like their noble coun- 
terparts. Economic historians con- 
cluded that the French Revolution, 
like most long upheavals, including 
the American Revolutionary War, re- 
tarded economic growth and devel- 
opment rather than accelerating it. 
Finally, the relative gradualness of 
France's transition to an industrial 


Seymour Drescher is University Profes- 
sor of History at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the author of T i 

and England and Dilemmas of De- 
mocracy: Tocqueville and Moderni- 
zation. A longer version of this article is 
appearing in The World & i. 
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Le Serment du Jeu de Paume. This engraving of Charles Monnet’s painting commemorates the moment when deputies of the National Assem- 


Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 
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bly, kept out of their regular mecting hall, gather in the Jeu de Paume, pledging not to dishand until a Constitution ts attained. 


from an agrarian society became a 
major postulate of comparative eco- 
nomic history. The idea of both grad- 
ual growth and gradual transtorma- 
tion reinforced Tocqueville's emphasis 
on continuity, rather than on the Rev- 
olution as a cataclysmic pivot. 


on the eve of the confrontations of 
1789. Thev show that despite the so- 
cioeconomic overlap of nobility and 
the upper-level Third Estate, there 
were important differences of out- 
look between them. The urban nota- 
bles were indeed relatively more 
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For example, where should we lo- 
cate the causes of the widespread ru- 
ral violence that pushed the National 
Assembly toward action against the 
feudal svstem in 1789? Centraliza- 
tion, as emphasized by Tocqueville, 
and economic modernization, as em- 
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Le Serment du Jeu de Paume. This engraving of Charles Monnet’s painting commemorates the moment when deputies of the National Assem- 
bly, kept out of their regular meeting hall, gather in the Jeu de Paume, pledging not to dishand until a Constitution ts attained. 


from an agrarian society became a 
major postulate of comparative eco- 
nomic history. The idea of both grad- 
ual growth and gradual transforma- 
tion reinforced Tocqueville's emphasis 
or -ontinuity, rather than on the Rev- 
olution as a cataclysmic pivot. 

Today, many Anglo-American, 
German, and French historians have 
concluded that the idea of the Revo- 
lution as a global socioeconomic rup- 
ture is no longer feasible. These his- 
torians increasingly conceive of the 
Revolution as a political and ideolog- 
ica) process requiring careful atten- 
tion to social and geographical diver- 
sity. The great polling of the public 
in 1789, in which more than two mil- 
lion adult Frenchmen assembled to 
elect representatives to the Estates 
General and to draw up cahiers de do- 
leances (lists of grievances), offers the 
historian a mass of documented 
opinions not available at the outset 
of any other major revolution. They 
enable scholars to draw an increas- 
ingly nuanced picture of the French 
people and their varied expectations 


on the eve of the confrontations of 
1789.They show that despite the so- 
cioeconomic overlap of nobility and 
the upper-level Third Estate, there 
were important differences of out- 
look between them. The urban nota- 
bles were indeed relatively more 
anxious to remove constrictions on 
economic growth, and the peasantry 
more concerned to find relief from 
the fiscal burdens of lords and state 
alike. But the similarities were also 
significant. In their different voices 
they all spoke as though they be- 
lieved that a moment for major 
changes was at hand. 

A century ago the proudest boast 
of the Revolution was that it created 
a one and indivisible France out of a 
haphazard agglomeration of politi- 
cal, legal, and economic fragments. 
By contrast, bicentenary historians 
are fascinated by the methodological 
advantages in conceiving of France 
not as a centered mass but as a sen- 
sitive grid, which reacted to events 
in the revolutionary process with 
varying degrees of intensity. 


For example, where should we lo- 
cate the causes of the widespread ru- 
ral violence that pushed the National 
Assembly toward action against the 
feudal system in 1789? Centraliza- 
tion, as emphasized by Tocqueville, 
and economic modernization, as em- 
phasized by Marxists and others, are 
both good predictors of the probabil- 
ity of rural violence. On the other 
hand, neither literacy nor the de- 
grees of economic misery just prior 
to the Revolution appear to have 
plaved any measurable role. 

A “map” of revolutionary France 
and its receptivity or resistance to 
change has gradually emerged. 

Once the degrees of centralization, 
market integration, and communal 
solidarity are identified, one can ac- 
count for many regional disparities 
and even long-term political divi- 
sions in France. Often well into the 
twentieth century the political, re- 
ligious, and cultural divisions of 
France can be related to trends evi- 
dent before the Revolution. 
continued on page 33 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


REVOLUTION 
IN PRINT 


Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 


How the New York Public Library developed 
a scholariy vision for its exhibition 


BY CARLA HESSE AND JEANNE BORNSTEIN 
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a scholarly vision for its exhibition 


BY CARLA HESSE AND JEANNE BORNSTEIN 


LTHOUGH THE HISTORY 
A of publishing and the press 

has always held a prominent 
place in French historiography, until 
recently little of this research had fo- 
cused on the revolutionary period. 
For both the guest scholars and the 
staff of the New York Public Library, 
creating an exhibition and a compan- 
ion volume for the bicentennial be- 
gan with a question rather than an 
answer: What was the role of print- 
ing in the French Revolution? 

The answer was provided in 
“Revolution in Print: France, 1789,” 
an exhibition three years in the mak- 
ing with support from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

The project began with Robert 
Darnton, professor of European his- 
tory at Princeton University, sketch- 
ing out seven thematic sections ex- 
ploring how the democratization of 
printing in 1789 transformed the 
world of print. Our task, as research 
curator and research coordinator, 
was to transform this sketch into a 
checklist for an exhibition. To chart 
the entire range of printed matter 
that issued from the presses of the 


Carla Hesse, assistant professor of 
history at Rutgers University, was re- 
search curator for “Revolution in Print: 
France, 1789.” Jeanne Bornstein is re- 
search coordinator for the Exhibitions 
Program at the New York Public Library. 
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iberté de la Presse. Anonymous color engraving, 1797. 
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Under the Old Regime, all printed matter produced or sold in France had to be 
submitted for royal censorship before it could be published. The trades of print- 
ing and publishing could be practiced only by members of the Royal Book 
Guild. Writers, printers, and publishers who defied these regulations were 
arrested and thrown in the Bastille; their books were shredded and burned. In 
1788, with the antictpation of major reforms, agitation mounted rapidly for 
“freedom of the press.” By the spring of 1789, writers, journalists, and printers 
rebelled openly. Then, on August 26, 1789, the newly constituted National As- 
sembly proclaimed the freedom of the press. Printing presses popped up left and 
right, inundating France with pamphlets and journals of every political bent. 


©1989 The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 
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Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 


Revolution, we met in the fall of 1986 arcane temaneneet =n a neeneeneienee era 
with the curators of nearly every di- ea ; a 
vision and collection of the New 
York Public Library. In doing this 
preliminary research, we needed an 
adequate sense of the project and its 
goals to select objects for exhibition. 
At the same time, we had to remain 
unstructured enough to consider yet 
undiscovered material that might re- 
quire revision of our initial concept. 

We gathered an assortment of ma- 
terials: maps from the revolutionary 
French colony of Saint Domingue, 
an uncatalogued collection of rare 
pamphlets by the feminist Olympe 
de Gouges, the bilingual French- 
Arabic address from the French gov- 
ernment to the people in 1795, a 
1913 Russian edition of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, a collec- 
tion of histories of the Haitian revo- 
lution, and the royal act emancipat- 
ing Sephardic Jews. From this as- 
semblage, we began to establish a 
vivid record of the Revolution’s in- 
ternational dissemination through 
the use of the printing press. Conse- 
quently, we added to the exhibition 
another section titled “Distant 
Echoes” to examine this unforeseen 
global dimension of the subject. 

Our research took us deep into a 
sea of 6,000 pamphlets and 33,000 
newspapers from the Revolution, 
the majority of which were uncata- 
logued. With the assistance of the 
Rare Books and Manuscripts Divi- 
sion, a cataloguing project steadily 
supplied new items to the exhibi- 
tion. This research eventually ap- 
peared in a subsection of the exhibi- 
tion, added to illustrate how the 
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global dimension of the subject. 
Our research took us deep into a 
sea of 6,000 pamphlets and 33,000 
newspapers from the Revolution, 
the majority of which were uncata- 
logued. With the assistance of the 
Rare Books and Manuscripts Divi- 
sion, a cataloguing project steadily 
supplied new items to the exhibi- 
tion. This research eventually ap- 
peared in a subsection of the exhibi- 
tion, added to illustrate how the 
pamphlets revolutionized traditional 
genres such as the bawdy fishwives’ 
songs known as poissardes, literary 
bouquets of homage, and the ped- 
agogical religious catechisms. 
Because the uncatalogued material 
was unbound, often in its original 
eighteenth-century wrappings, the 
exhibition's designer, Lou Storey, 


This eighteenth-century print of a French 
bookseller’s stall (above) served as the model 
for the one (below) in the “Revolution in 
Print” exhibition. The reproduction is stocked 
with original pamphlets and with some of the 
financial records of pre-revolutionary dealers 
in illegal books. A conservation specialist 
(lower right) restores a broadside. 
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was inspired to display hundreds of 
these pamphlets as they were origi- 
nally sold on the streets of revolu- 
tionary Paris. When we asked the 
Keeper of Rare Books, Bernard 
McTigue, to unbind many volumes 
of poorly conserved pamphlet mate- 
rial for display, he decided that even- 
tually all the pamphlet material in 
old stock bindings should be un- 
bound and merged into the modern 
storage system created for the newly 
catalogued materials. 

In reconstructing the processes of 
producing the printed word, our re- 
search led us to other American in- 
stitutions and to France in search of 
an eighteenth-century printing 
press, typecase, and imposition 
stone, and eighteenth-century type- 
foundry tools and type. With the 
help of the library's registrar, Jean 
Mihich, we coordinated a complex 
series of loans of objects from the 
American Antiquarian Society, Yale 
University, the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, the Archives Nationales, the Im- 
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: “Revolution in Print” | 


Four condensed versions of the 
New York Public Library exhibi- 
tion are traveling nationwide 
through the end of the year. 


July 2-July 29 
San Francisco, Dallas, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans 


August 13-September 9 


September 24-October 21 
Los Angeles (UCLA), Seattle, 
Oklahoma City, Louisville 
November 5—December 2 
Los Angeles (Public Library), 
Chicago, Tuscaloosa, Charlotte 


December 10-January 6, 1990 
Providence 


sité de Paris, were shaping the com- 
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sides, pamphlets, board games, 
typefoundry and bookbinding tools, 
three printing presses, and even a 
stone from the Bastille. 

The most important design chal- 
lenge was how to demonstrate the 
connection between changes in pro- 
duction of printed matter after 1789 
and the kinds of printed matter that 
were produced. Instead of putting 
books, pamphlets, and prints under 
glass to document an aspect of the 
past, designer Storey and his staff 
helped viewers experience the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of the printed word during the 
Revolution. From the images and ob- 
jects we had assembled, he created a 
multimedia installation connecting 
the process with the product. One 
section took viewers back to an eigh- 
teenth-century printing shop, an- 
other enabled them to see the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man being 
printed on a replica of an eigh- 
teenth-century press, and another 
brought them before a bookseller’s 
stall, reconstructed from an eigh- 
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producing the printed word, our re- 
search led us to other American in- 
stitutions and to France in search of 
an eighteenth-century printing 
press, typecase, and imposition 
stone, and eighteenth-century type- 
foundry tools and type. With the 
help of the library's registrar, Jean 
Mihich, we coordinated a complex 
series of loans of objects from the 
American Antiquarian Society, Yale 
University, the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, the Archives Nationales, the Im- 
primerie Nationale, the Archives de 
Paris, the Musée de la Révolution 
Francaise in Vizille, the Musée de 
l’Imprimerie et de la Banque and the 
Bibliotheque Municipale in Lyons, 
and the Bibliotheque Publique et 
Universitaire de Neuchatel. These 
loans enabled us to reunite printed 
items from the library’s collections 
with the actual type and tools used 
to produce them and with the corre- 
spondence, records, and account 
books used to ship and sell them. 
By the fall of 1987, we had com- 
piled a fairly definitive list of items 
charting revolutionary printing and 
printed matter and had organized it 
into eight sections: 1) the explosion 
of printing with the freeing of the 
press in 1789, 2) the power to print, 
3) the distribution and selling of the 
printed word, 4) the transformation 
of the printing and publishing 
trades, 5) revolutionary journalism 
and pamphleteering, 6) the revolu- 
tionary government and printing, 7) 
printing and everyday life, and 8) 
distant echoes. With the assistance 
of freelance editor Barbara Bergeron, 
we translated these findings into la- 
Simultaneously, Professor Darnton 
and David Roche, professor of mod- 
ern European history at the Univer- 


(UCLA ote 
Los Angeles ). ’ 
Oklahoma City, Louisville 
November 5—December 2 
Los Angeles (Public Library), 
Chicago, Tuscaloosa, Charlotte 


December 10-January 6, 1990 
Providence 


sité de Paris, were shaping the com- 
panion volume by identifying 
fourteen French, German, and 
American scholars of French revolu- 
tionary publishing to contribute es- 
says. Working with the essays, 
which expand upon many of the ex- 
hibition’s themes, we brought the 
two projects together, using photo- 
graphs of many exhibition items to 
illustrate the book. The photography 
later formed the core of images for 
both the video and the traveling 
panel version of the exhibition. 

Each stage of the project contrib- 
uted something new to the end 
product. For example, in the process 
of conserving the pamphlet material 
for display, conservation specialist 
Myriam de Arteni learned how to 
stitch and bind eighteenth-century 
pamphlets. She created a special ex- 
hibit illustrating this process of fold- 
ing, stitching, binding, and lettering 
a book, using a volume from the li- 
brary’s Talleyrand Collection of revo- 
lutionary pamphlets as a model. 

The completed exhibition, 230 
items in all, was the result of contin- 
uing interactions among the curators 
and exhibitions staff, who together 
shaped a scholarly vision into an ex- 
hibition. Included were rare books, 
manuscripts, newspapers, broad- 


duction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of the printed word during the 
Revolution. From the images and ob- 
jects we had assembled, he created a 
multimedia installation connecting 
the process with the product. One 
section took viewers back to an eigh- 
teenth-century printing shop, an- 
other enabled them to see the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man being 
printed on a replica of an eigh- 
teenth-century press, and another 
brought them before a bookseller’s 
stall, reconstructed from an eigh- 
teenth-century image. 

As research curator and research 
coordinator, we stood at the intersec- 
tion of two worlds—the curators, 
authors, and advisers on the one 
hand, and the librarians and exhibi- 
tions staff on the other—that made 
“Revolution in Print” happen. The 
Exhibitions Program and staff of the 
library offered scholars an extra- 
ordinary occasion for original re- 
search in uncatalogued collections 
and for sharing that research with 
the public. In return, the library ben- 
efited from the scholarly attention to 
its collections, which as a result were 
assessed, documented, conserved, 
and brought to the public. 

The revolutionaries of 1789 be- 
lieved in the power cf the printing 
press to free humankind by creating 
access to knowledge and spreading 
it to every corner of the earth. In 
creating “Revolution in Print,” it was 
our hope to embrace this cause and 
carry forward its legacy. 0 


For this exhibition the New York Public 
Library has received $206,168 in out- 
right funds and $209,242 in gifts and 
matching funds from Humanities 
Projects in Libraries and Archives 

of the Division of General Programs. 
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S THE TWO-HUNDREDTH 
A anniversary of the fall of the 

Bastille approaches, the fet- 
ing of that fatal day is being pre- 
pared for with lectures, exhibitions, 
plays, pageants, documentaries, film 
series, parades, commemorative 
coins, Phrygian caps, and that om- 
nipresent art form, the T-shirt. 

The French themselves are also 
reading large quantities of books. As 
the French publisher Flammarion 
advertises, the Revolution is a 
book—and the book, of course, is 
whatever one they happen to be sell- 
ing. Words are streaming from the 
presses, about four hundred books 
in French alone, swelling what is al- 
ready a gigantic bibliography. 

It is, however, not the printed 
word but the cinema, in only about 
200 films, that has most broadly 
shaped historical memory of the 
French Revolution for the mass pub- 
lic. That shaping began in 1895 with 
the first public projection of Louis 
Lumiere’s cinématographe films, fol- 
lowed thereafter by a steady stream 
of brief films on the French Revolu- 
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tille, with revolutionary crowds 
etched in here and there, along with 
thick, white cannon smoke. Popular 
engravings, sold by the thousands in 
Parisian and provincial shops, por- 
trayed what engravers thought revo- 
lutionary events should look like, 
translating common phrases and 
metaphors into images for the eye. 
These images were, in turn, rein- 
forced by the cinema in the develop- 
ment of its own medium. 

Film retrospectives on the French 
Revolution, which allow us to reflect 
upon the cinema's historical memo- 
ry, are now criss-crossing the world. 
In America, the UCLA Bicentennial 
Program and the UCLA Film and 
Television Archive, with support 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, have organized a 
national film retrospective that will 
travel to nearly twenty cities and a 
dozen university campuses. At 
UCLA we are emphasizing in lec- 
tures and a colloquium the ways in 
which common political ideas of the 
moment are transformed by films 
into popular memory of the past. 
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ing. Words are streaming from the ; 
presses, about four hundred books In America, the UCLA Bicentennial 
Program and the UCLA Film and 


in French alone, swelling what is al- 
ready a gigantic bibliography. 

It is, however, not the printed 
word but the cinema, in only about 
200 films, that has most broadly 
shaped historical memory of the 
French Revolution for the mass pub- 
lic. That shaping began in 1895 with 
the first public projection of Louis 
Lumiere’s cinématographe films, fol- 
lowed thereafter by a steady stream 
of brief films on the French Revolu- 
tion in France, Italy, Great Britain, 
and America. Most of them were 
among the many thousands of early 
films now lost. 

During the Revolution itself every- 
one, literate or not, seems to have 
been especially impressed by seeing a 
picture of events. Almost immediate- 
ly after the fall of the Bastille, prints 
appeared for sale in the streets. 
These used old designs of the Bas- 
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Television Archive, with support 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, have organized a 
national film retrospective that will 
travel to nearly twenty cities and a 
dozen university campuses. At 
UCLA we are emphasizing in lec- 
tures and a colloquium the ways in 
which common political ideas of the 
moment are transformed by films 
into popular memory of the past. 

In the 1890s, people paid their 
pennies at carnivals and nickelo- 
deons to see the first flickering im- 
ages of Paris, London, or New York, 
water fountains, earthquakes, volca- 
noes, fire engines, dancing girls, and 
a thousand other sights. Especially 
popular was the violent and the 
bizarre—rats being strangled, ele- 
phants being electrocuted, or people 
being hanged. Given nickelodeon 
taste, it is not surprising that the 
camera turned also to history for a 
good dose of blood and violence. 

That violence is often crude and 
naive, but neyer politically innocent, 
as we see in scenes of guillotinings, 
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revolutionary crowds, or political as- 
sassinations of the kind depicted in 
Georges Hatot's The Assassination of 
Marat (1897). Almost everyone in 
1897 could be expected to know the 
story from Jacques Louis David's fa- 
mous painting of the dead Marat in 
his bathtub. In Hatot’s film, Char- 
lotte Corday enters Marat’s apart- 
ments and stabs him. Servants and 
angry sans-culottes rush in. Charlotte 
Corday is almost brutalized, but the 
vengeful revolutionaries are re- 
strained. Corday is taken away to be 
judged, after which, as we know, 
she will be duly executed. In 1897, 
this legendary event invited the 
French citizen, as it still does, to take 
sides either for Marat, the revolu- 
tionary saint, or Charlotte Corday, 
saintly defender of republican mod- 
erates. This theme was, in 1897, in 
perfect consonance with the ideals of 
the Third French Republic, the epito- 
me of the nineteenth-century bu- 
reaucratic state: Tne threat to social 
order comes both from Charlotte 
Corday and the sans-culottes. Thoug 
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Pola Negri in Madame du Barry (1919) 
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strained. Corday is taken away to be 
judged, after which, as we know, 
she will be duly executed. In 1897, 
this legendary event invited the 


French citizen, as it still does, to take 


sides either for Marat, the revolu- 
tionary saint, or Charlotte Corday, 
saintly defender of republican mod- 
erates. This theme was, in 1897, in 


perfect consonance with the ideals of 
the Third French Republic, the epito- 


me of the nineteenth-century bu- 
reaucratic state: The threat to social 
order comes both from Charlotte 
Corday and the sans-culottes. Though 
it is only sixty seconds long, Hatot’s 
film plays upon a contlict common 
in subsequent films on the French 
Revolution, in which revolutionary 
violence, often linked to a new, 
frightening urban mass, becomes an 
obsessional theme. 

Few films glorify the storming of 
the Bastille; most fashion historical 
nightmares, although the fabulation 
of revolutionary violence differs ac- 
cording to the social preoccupations 
of various countries. D. W. Griffith's 
Nursing A Viper (1909) is, for in- 
stance, with the simplest of plots, a 
typically frightening American film 
on the French Revolution. An aristo- 
crat, whose republican principles 
protect his family from a horde of 
rampaging revolutionaries, saves an- 
other aristocrat, disguises him as a 
servant, and hides him in his house. 
Before the good aristocrat can turn 
his back, the ungrateful scoundrel 
tries to seduce the lady of the house. 
What more appropriate punishment 
than to throw him back into the 
maw of the bloodthirsty mob? 
Throughout the film we have seen 
brutal beatings and stabbings, pum- 
melings and rapes, but the justified 
punishment of the lecherous aristo- 
crat goes on off camera. It must be 
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Pola Negri in Madame du Barry (1919) 


Emil jannings as Danton (1921) 


worse, we imagine, than anvthing 
we have seen so far, to judge bv the 
horrified look on the face of the of- 


fended wife, who gazes out the door 


at her offender's destruction. 
Griffith’s Nursing A Viper sets vio- 
lence in a context different from Ha- 
tot’s The Assassination of Marat, 
though both are concerned with the 
suppression of violence bv violence. 
Hatot emphasizes the good order of 


the republic, which reserves the au- 
thority of punishment to itself. In 
the American film, the good aristo- 
crat is a protector of the home, es- 
sential bulwark against political dis- 
ruption. Griffith's swarthy sans- 
culottes, monsters of the Terror, are 
there to be despised. Yet the protec- 
tor of the domestic nest, into which 
the sexual viper has entered, does not 
hesitate to use these same monsters in 
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-e Lal = who, like oppressive aristocrats, can 
> 3 - only be perverse and mean. The 


& F film's two heroic sisters, played by 

é Lillian and Dorothy Gish, are threat- 

; ened by sexual violence, the one by 

4° an aristocrat, the other by a vicious 

|} little man of the streets. Both will be 

? saved, one by a virtuous nobleman, 
the other by the virtuous brother of 
the plebeian villain, whom the two 
sisters, with their virginity intact, 

> will eventually marry. 

These oppositions and resolutions 
are ranged as usual under the over- 
arching figures of Danton and 
Robespierre. It is Danton who comes 
to a heroic rescue of Lillian Gish as 
the blade of the guillotine is about to 
fall. She is there in the first place as 
a result of the machinations of 
Robespierre himself, a perverse, 
sneaky figure. Perhaps more for the 
box office than for the good fight, 

= Griffith trumpeted to the press that 
his film on the French Revolution 
was intentional “ political propagan- 
da” against bolshevism and against 
the worst thing in history—mob 
rule. Griffith clumsily lumps dispa- 
rate political ideas together, and to- 
day we may laugh when he tells us 
in his intertitles that Danton was the 
“Abraham Lincoln of France” or that 
Robespierre was ai. anarcho-bolshe- 
vistic “pussvfooter.” Still, we should 
not underestimate the effects of such 
ideas upon audiences in the 1920s. 
During the Paris premiere, Orphans 
of the Storm started a riot by French 
royalists, and though Griffith may 
have used political ideology to cash 
in on current political talk, the film 
; 7 did accord with American isola- 
a a = . tionism and antibolshevism. Not 
Merle Oberon: and Leslic Howard in The Scarlet Pimpernel (1935) that Orphans of the Storm is a film of 
ideas. If it worked in any way as 
propaganda, it did so because it is a /GA 
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his own terrifving moral order. 
Nineteenth-century melodrama 
had already seen the threat not so 
much as violence against the state 
but as subversion of the family. The 
cinema inherited this order: Its 
orgiastic aristocrats and revolution- 
ary leaders and their mobs abound 
with perverse and disruptive sexual 
energy either undisguised, as in An- 
thony Mann's The Reign of Terror (or 
The Black Book, 1949), in which 
Robespierre is depicted as a sadistic 
homosexual, or in innuendos in 


films like Van Dvke’s Marie-Antoinette 
(1938). A weaving of this theme with 
many others occurs in the famous 
American film on the French Revolu- 
tion—Griffith’s Orphans of the Storm 
(1921), which cultivates both good 
feeling for democracy and a horror 
of people in groups. We see starving 
people brutalized bv aristocrats in 
scenes drawn from Thomas Carlvle’s 
The French Revolution (1837) and 
Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities (1859). 
But it is not long before the 
wretched become despicable plebes 


vistic “pussvfooter.” Still, we should 
not underestimate the effects of such 
ideas upon audiences in the 1920s. 
During the Paris premiere, Orphans 
of the Storm started a riot by French 
rovalists, and though Griffith may 
have used political ideology to cash 
in on current political talk, the film 
did accord with American isola- 
tionism and antibolshevism. Not 
that Orphans of the Storm is a film of 
ideas. If it worked in any way as 
propaganda, it did so because it is a 
powerful piece of art. It still appeals 
not least of all to sophisticated audi- 
ences, who even while giggling are 
gradually drawn into its melodra- 
matic suspense. 

Orphans of the Storm was not the 
only film on the French Revolution 
that caused international quarrels. 
Ernst Lubitsch’s German production 
of Madame du Barry (1919) sparked 
an uproar in the French government 
by portraying French history as a 
contest between aristocratic de- 
continued on page 31 
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he Trial of Standing Bear,” 
>icting an 1879 case on the 
\stitutional nights of native 
rericans, airs on PBS July 4. 


“King Herod's Dream,” an ex- 
hibition interpreting Herod's 
city and harbor, at the Muse- 
um of Science in Boston 
through September 10. 


The newly redone Gardner- 
Pingree house, restored to the 
period 1810-14 when mer- 
chant John Gardner lived 
there, has opened in Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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“The Eloquent Object: The 
Emergence of Contemporary 
Craft in 20th Century Ameri: 
can Art,” at the Virginia Muse- 
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The newly redone Gardner- 
Pingree house, restored to the 
period 1810-14 when mer- 
chant John Gardner lived 
there, has opened in Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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“The Eloquent Object: The 
Emergence of Contemporary 
Craft in 20th Century Amen- 
can Art,” at the Virginia Muse- 
um of Fine Arts in Richmond, 
through late August. 


Authors from Petronius to 

= Cervantes will be discussed at 

an international conference on 

“The Ancient Novel: Classical 

Paradigms and Modern Per- 
ives” at Dartmouth Col- 
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vew Hispanic heritage wing sage july 23-29. 

-ns in July at the Museum The work of Willa Cather will 
nternational Folk Art in + 

ita Fe. “Family and Faith,” pa ey ho the ght na 
"rst permanent installation, “Thomas Hart Benton: An «2 Le Fende in Senta 
ters on a northern New American Original,” a centen- Fe, August 9-12. 


xico home of the 1860s. nial exhibition of the Missouri- 
born artist's murals, at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, early 
August through mid-October. 
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‘4 ONGREGATE A HUNDRED 

Americans anvwhere bevond 

the settlements, and they im- 
mediately lav out a citv, frame a state 
constitution and apply tor admission 
into the Union, while twentv-five of 
them become candidates tor the 
Lnited States Senate.” 

This wrv observation of newspa- 
perman and western traveler Albert 
Richardson, written during a visit to 
Montana Territory in 1865, was not 
tar from the mark. President Lincoln 
had scarcely established the territory 
in 1864 when Montanans began to 
work toward entering the Union. In 
November 1889, President Benjamin 
Harrison signed proclamations de- 
claring that Montana, North and 


be recorded on census maps 

This vear and next, the six human- 
ities councils are observing their 
states centennials with a varnetv otf 
programs that tell the storv of west- 
ward expansion: homesteading, the 
coming of the railroads, the rush tor 
gold and other natural resources, 
and the clash of cultures between 
native Amencans and the white man. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Thirty-ninth and Fortieth States 


When President lames Buchanan 
created Dakota Territory in 1861, 
onlv a tew thousand settlers lived 
there. The Northwest Ordinance of 
1787, which provided that western 
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moval of the territorial capital from 
Yankton to Bismarck (where he 
owned land), wanted to delay state- 
hood or to have a single state. Al- 
though he had never been elected to 
anvthing higher than sheriff of Bur- 
leigh County, McKenzie built a 
mighty political machine that virtual- 
ly controlled the state up to the early 
twentieth centurv. 

Arthur C. Mellette, an enthusias- 
tic supporter of dividing Dakota into 
two states, was the last territorial 
governor and the first elected gover- 
nor of South Dakota. He spent much 
of his trme and money in Washing- 
ton lobbving for statehood in 1887 
and 1888. Mellette had a difficult 


time as governor—there were trou- 
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Americans anywhere beyond 

the settlements, and they im- 
mediately lay out a city, frame a state 
constitution and apply for admission 
into the Union, while twenty-five of 
them become candidates for the 
United States Senate.” 

This wry observation of newspa- 
perman and western traveler Albert 
Richardson, written during a visit to 
Montana Territory in 1865, was not 
far from the mark. President Lincoln 
had scarcely established the territory 
in 1864 when Montanans began to 
work toward entering the Union. In 
November 1889, President Benjamin 
Harrison signed proclamations de- 
claring that Montana, North and 
South Dakota, and Washington had 
fulfilled the conditions for state- 
hood. The following year Idaho (Julv 
3, 1890) and Wyoming (July 10, 1890) 
became states, completing the north- 
western quadrant. The frontier era 
of American history was over: In 
1892 a U.S. census bulletin declared 
that a frontier line would no longer 
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NEH Office of Publications and Public 
Affairs. 
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be recorded on census maps. 

This vear and next, the six human- 
ities councils are observing their 
states’ centennials with a variety of 
programs that tell the story of west- 
ward expansion: homesteading, the 
coming of the railroads, the rush for 
gold and other natural resources, 
and the clash of cultures between 
native Amencans and the white man. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Thirty-ninth and Fortieth States 


When President James Buchanan 
created Dakota Territory in 1861, 
onlv a few thousand settlers lived 
there. The Northwest Ordinance of 
1787, which provided that western 
lands could become states after cer- 
tain conditions were met, stipulated 
that when the population reached 
60,000, the citizens of a territory 
could write a constitution, form a 
state government, and apply for 
statehood. In the case of the huge 
Dakota Territory, the question arose 
as to whether there should be one 
large state or two. 

Two powerful territorial politicians 
took opposing positions. Alexander 
(Boss) McKenzie, who through polit- 
ical chicanery had engineered the re- 


moval of the territorial capital from 
Yankton to Bismarck (where he 
owned land), wanted to delay state- 
hood or to have a single state. Al- 
though he had never been elected to 
anvthing higher than sheriff of Bur- 
leigh County, McKenzie built a 
mighty political machine that virtual- 
lv controlled the state up to the early 
twentieth century. 

Arthur C. Mellette, an enthusias- 
tic supporter of dividing Dakota into 
two states, was the last territorial 
governor and the first elected gover- 
nor of South Dakota. He spent much 
of his time and money in Washing- 
ton lobbving for statehood in 1887 
and 1888. Mellette had a difficult 
time as governor—there were trou- 
bles with debt, drought, and the 
tragedy at Wounded Knee, which 
marked the final surrender of the 
Sioux. Unlike McKenzie, who died a 
millionaire in 1922, Mellette lost his 
fortune when the state treasurer, for 
whom he was a bondsman, abscond- 
ed with the entire state treasury in 
1895. Mellette died a year and a half 
later in Kansas, trying to start fresh. 

David Miller, professor of history 
at Black Hills State College in Spear- 
fish, South Dakota, and D. Jerome 
Tweton, professor of history at the 
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South Dakota’s centennial pro- 
grams also include Missouri River 


about McKenzie and other North 
Dakota political originals. 


went out to attack him, all good hunters; 
they took the advantage of a small emi- 
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Grassv Bluffs, Upper Missouri (detail); 1857-09, George Catlin. 


THE FRONTIER 


University of North Dakota, portrav 
Meilette and McKenzie at centennial 
programs in both North and South 
Dakota, sometimes speaking indi- 
vidually and sometimes debating 
anew the issue of one state or two 
for Dakota Territorv. 

South Dakota's centennial pro- 
grams also include Missouri River 
Davs Chautauqua and a two-vear 
centennial reading-discussion senes 
called “South Dakota and the Amen- 
can Experience.” 

In North Dakota, the humanities 
council is sponsoring a week-long 
Prairie People Symposium this July, 
to be attended by one eighth-grade 
teacher and one student from each 
of the fifty-three counties. Scholars 
Tweton and Miller as McKenzie and 
Mellette are debating Dakota state- 
hood, and a scholar portraying Buf- 
falo Bird Woman of the Hidatsa re- 
lates the life of a woman born about 
1839 whose story was recorded bv 
an anthropologist from 1906 to 1918. 
Other historical figures are enacted 
by scholars in appropriate costume— 
Meriwether Lewis, George Catlin, 
Theodore Roosevelt, George Custer, 
railroad magnate James J. Hill, as 
well as pioneers, earlv residents, and 
native Amencans. Videotapes will be 


made tor classroom use. 

Among its other centennial activi- 
ties, the North Dakota council is 
publishing a series of books, includ- 
ing Plains Folk, about ethnic groups 
in the state, and The North Dakota Po- 
litical Tradition, which has chapters 
about McKenzie and other North 
Dakota political onginals. 


MONTANA 
The Forty-first State 


BY ELLEN MARSH 


Journals of Lewis and Clark 


The major centennial project of the 
Montana Committee for the Human- 
ities is The Last Best Place: A Montana 
Anthology, which was four vears in 
the making. The book begins with 
native American stories and myths, 
among them the Assiniboin legend, 
“How the Summer Season Came,” 
and the Piegan Blackfeet creation 
storv, “Why the White Man Will 
Never Reach the Sun,” as told in 
1958 bv a 101-vear-old chief. 
Chapters follow on the writings of 
western explorers, stories of pio- 
neers and American Indians, stones 
about the mining town of Butte, 
turn-of-the centurv homesteading 
and ranching tales, and excerpts 
trom mid-twentieth-century litera- 
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{Lewis:| Tuesday May 14th, 1805. 

. . . In the evening the men in two of 
the rear canoes discovered a large brown 
bear lying in the open grounds about 300 
paces from the river, and six of them 
went out to attack him, all good hunters; 
they took the advantage of a small emi- 
nence which concealed them and got 
within 40 paces of him unperceived, two 
of them reserved their fires as had been 
previously conscerted, the four others 
fired nearly at the same time and put 
each his bullet through him . . . in an 
instant this monster ran at them with 
open mouth, the men unable to reload 
their guns took to flight, the bear pur- 
sued and had very nearly overtaken them 
before they reached the river; two of the 
party betook themselves to a canoe. . . 
one of those who still remained on shore 
shot him through the head and finally 
killed him; they then took him on shore 
and butch{erjed him when they found 
eight balls had passed through him in 
different directions; the bear being old the 
flesh was indifferent, they therefore only 
took the skin and fleece, the latter made 
us several gallons of oil. . . . 

—Excerpted from The Journals of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
Vol. 4, April 7-July 27, 1805. 
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How the Summer Season Came 


Towards morning, before the light 
showed and when the slumber was in 
every lodge, the Lynx softly walked to 
the yellow lodge and looked in. The four 
old men were all asleep. The bag, con- 
taining the summer, was hanging on the 
tripod in the back part of the lodge. 


The summer was in the form of spring | 


water. It moved about in a bag made 
from the stomach of a buffalo. Now and 
then it overflowed and trickled along the 


ground, under the tripod, and in its wake 


green grass and many different kinds of 
plants and flowers grew luxuriantly. 
Cautiously, on stealthy feet, the Lynx 
entered, stepping over the entrance and, 
with a quick jerk, snapped the cord that 
held the bag. Seizing it tightly in his 
teeth, he plunged through the door and 


sped away. 
Almost the same instant the old men 


awakened and gave the alarm: “The sum- 


mer has been stolen!” The cry went from 
lodge to lodge and in a short time a 
group on fast horses were after the Lynx. 

They were fast gaining on the Lynx 
when he gave the bag to the Red Fox who 
was waiting. The horsemen then killed 
the Lynx and started after the Fox who, 
after a time, gave the bag to the Ante- 
lope. The Antelope took it to the Coyote, 
who brought it to the Wolf, the long- 
winded one, who was to deliver it to the 
waiting party. Each time the bag was 
passed to the next runner, the winded 
animal was killed by the pursuers. 

The fast horses were tired but gained 
steadily on the Wolf. As he sped across 
the country, the snow melted away di- 
rectly behind him; the grass sprang up 
green; trees and bushes unfolded their 
leaves as the summer passed by. Fowls 
seemed to join the pursuit, as fiock after 


atk few northward. 


Assiniboin Warrior and His Family; 1857-69, George Catlin. 


ture, including A.B. Guthrie's 1947 
best-seller, The Big Sky, which so well 
expressed Montanan’s feelings about 
themselves that its title has become 
the state’s nickname. The anthology 
ends with contemporary fiction and 
poetry. “Innocence and self-destruc- 
tiveness converge in today’s Big Sky 
country with its awareness of being 
the end of a tradition, the last best 
place, a fortress of the mind,” writes 
Montana author Mary Clearman Blew. 

A cluster of programs center on 
The Last Best Place. A videotape is 
available, and a summer institute for 
secondary school teachers at the 
University of Montana is using the 
anthology in a study of Montana lit- 
erature. The book also serves as the 
basis for library discussion groups. 
In 1990 the Montana Repertory 


as Providence has sent but one, for 
all time, let us have one state named 
after that one man.” 

The Washington Commission for 
the Humanities is supporting a 
number of exhibitions on centennial 
topics. “Washington Salutes Wash- 
ington,” a traveling exhibition, notes 
that George Washington was inaugu- 
rated in 1789, one hundred years be- 
fore Washington became a state. The 
exhibition connects George Washing- 
ton with the earliest exploration of 
the Pacific Northwest by a signed let- 
ter of identification he gave to Cap- 
tain Robert Gray, who sailed the Co- 
lumbia Redidiva in 1792 to the north- 
west coast of America and named 
the Columbia River. There are also 
objects from the 1889 centennial of 
George Washington’ S inauguration, 
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when he gave the bag to the Red Fox who 
——a— The horsemen then killed 
the Lynx and started after the Fox who, 
after a time, gave the bag to the Ante-. 
lope. The Antelope took it to the Coyote, 
who brought it to the Wolf, the long- 
winded one, who was to deliver it to the 
waiting party. Each time the bag was 
passed to the next runner, the winded 
animal was killed by the pursuers. 

The fast horses were tired but gained 
steadily on the Wolf. As he sped across 
the country, the snow melted away di- 
rectly behind him; the grass sprang up 
green; trees and bushes unfolded their 
leaves as the summer passed by. Fowls 
seemed to join the pursuit, as flock after 
flock flew northward. 

As the Wolf crossed the river the ice 
moved and broke up. By the time the horse- 
men reached it, the river was flowing bank- 
full of ice. This halted the Southern peo- 
ple. In sign language they said to the 
Assiniboine, “Let us bargain with each 
other for the possession of the summer.” 
It was decided that each would keep the 
summer for six moons. Then it was to be 
taken back to the river and delivered to 
the waiting party. 

That was kept, so there was 
summer half of the year in each country. 
In that way there were the two seasons, 
the winter and the summer. 


from Land of Nakoda in 
The Last Best Place. A Montana Anthology. 
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the state’s nickname. The anthology 
ends with contemporary fiction and 
poetry. “Innocence and self-destruc- 
tiveness converge in today’s Big Sky 
country with its awareness of being 
the end of a tradition, the last best 
place, a fortress of the mind,” writes 
Montana author Mary Clearman Biew. 

A cluster of programs center on 
The Last Best Place. A videotape is 
available, and a summer institute for 
secondary school teachers at the 
University of Montana is using the 
anthology in a study of Montana lit- 
erature. The book also serves as the 
basis for library discussion groups. 
In 1990 the Montana Repertory 
Theater will present a musical an- 
thology, “Out West: Stories from the 
Big Sky,” based on the book. 


WASHINGTON 
The Forty-second State 


Not until Representative Richard 
Stanton of Kentucky suggested the 
—_—— hry —— 1-4 to 


lumbia” ‘alommen ene tbe 
create a new territory north of the 
Columbia River. Another representa- 
tive, Edward Stanly of North Caroli- 
na, exclaimed, “There has been but 
one Washington upon earth, and 
there is not likely to be another, and 


the Humanities is supporting a 
number of exhibitions on centennial 


that George Washington was inaugu- 
rated in 1789, one hundred years be- 
fore Washington became a state. The 
exhibition connects George Washing- 
ton with the earliest exploration of 
the Pacific Northwest by a signed let- 
ter of identification he gave to Cap- 
tain Robert Gray, who sailed the Co- 
lumbia Redidiva in 1792 to the north- 
west coast of Amenca and named 
the Columbia River. There are also 
objects from the 1889 centennial of 
George Washington's inauguration, 
and photographs that establish the 
historical context for statehood. 
“Washington Salutes Washington’ 
gives the public a better understand- 
ing of the state’s historic namesake, 
his interest in the West, and his 
symbolic role in our political histo- 
ry,” says project director Sue Lean. 
The exhibition “A Time of Gather- 
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5° by Evergreen e College, is Excerpt from speech delivered bu a Skagit elder at the naming ceremony of “A Time of Gathering.” 
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traveling to large and small commu- 
nities throughout the state, telling 
the stories of the people who com- 
prise the citizenry of Washington— 
plateau and coastal Indians, Europe- 
ans, African-Americans, Chinese 
and other Asians, Hispanics, and 
Middle Easterners. The Dayton De- 
pot Historical Society in south-east- 
ern Washington is exhibiting turn-of- 
the-century photographs of the 
farming community and its resi- 
dents. For the first time, the history 
of social services in the state is being 
told in “A Shared Experience: A His- 
tory of Washington State’s Human 
Services from Territorial Davs to the 
Present,” an exhibition produced by 
the Department of Health and Social 
Services Centennial Committee. 


IDAHO 
The Forty-third State 


During Idaho's territorial period, the 
great lead-silver strikes of the Wood 
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River valley and the Coeur d’Alenes, 
which coincided with the building of 
railroads, brought industrial mining 
to the mountains of central and 
northern Idaho. By 1890 the popula- 
tion numbered more than 88,000, 
and political parties and institutions 
were well-established. 

In that vear, Idaho's former territo- 
rial governor, E.A. Stevenson, and 
then-current governor, George 
Shoup, called a bipartisan conven- 
tion to draft the constitution re- 
quired for statehood. Idaho Territo- 
ry’s subsequent petition to be the 
forty-third state was speedily 
granted by Congress. 

This constitution is examined in 
one of the Idaho Humanities Coun- 
cil’s programs for the centennial, 
“Two Constitutions and the Founda- 
tions of American Society,” which 
compares the U.S. Constitution of 
1890 with that of Idaho. Although 
the Idaho document was based on 
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the federal Constitution, there were 
points of difference. Idaho's consti- 
tution denied religious freedom to 
polygamists, meaning Mormons, 
who comprised twenty percent of 
the state’s population. People who 
believed in polygamy, whether thev 
practiced it or not, were denied suf- 
frage. Also, in keeping with Idaho's 
vigilante tradition, juries did not 
have to deliver a unanimous verdict 
in criminal trials. And the Idaho con- 
stitution permitted private parties to 
take easements across privately 
owned land if agricultural purposes 
were served. To discuss these issues, 
scholars will lead town meetings and 
teacher workshops in nine Idaho 
communities. The project's primary 
scholar, Dennis Colson, professor of 
law at the University of Idaho, is 
writing a book on the subject and 
has completed a teacher workbook. 


WYOMING 
The Forty-fourth State 


A saloonkeeper, William H. Bright 
from South Pass City, introduced the 
“Act to Grant to the Women of Wyo- 
ming the Right of Suffrage and to 
Hold Office” to Wyoming Territory's 
first legislature in 1869. The first gov- 
ernment in the world to pass such 
progressive legislation was com- 
posed of twenty-one men, some of 
whom did not support women’s suf- 
frage and others of whom secretly 

the governor would veto the 
bill. He did not. 

Wyoming's constitutional conven- 
tion in 1889 reaffirmed women’s suf- 
frage. Some people feared this con- 
troversial provision would put state- 
hood in jeopardy: The other five 
states seeking statehood just ahead 
of Wyoming had larger popula- 
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.ons—and al] had reyected women’s 

‘oe trrszocermce, THE WHOLE STORY IN A NUTSHELL! 
najority in the national government 
vas sympathetic to the cause and 
.new that Wyoming was sure to 
lect Republicans to Congress. With 
ittle controversy, a few days after 
.daho joined the Union, Wyoming 
oecame the forty-fourth state. 

The Wyoming Council for the Hu- 
manities has implemented “Finding 
ur Past: A Special Centennial Proj- 

ct,” which connects scholars with 
-ommunity groups planning centen- 
nual activities. Robert Young of the 
ouncil explains: “These experts can 
ake lav groups bevond an antiquari- 

n admiration of the past and a su- 
perficial concern with genealogy to a 
-tudy of fundamental historical 
‘uestions that are too often shunted 
side in celebrations of civic pride.” —_ 

The project will provide help for —“ 

zroups working on exhibitions, his- | ~ Cleveland’ s Ideas! 
‘orical photographs, historic preser- vane! ea — 

ation, and other methods of bring- 

ng history to the public. 
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The centennial projects of the six 
states reflect the frontier legacy. 
There will be lots of parades, 
speeches, and fireworks displays to 
celebrate the occasion,” savs South 
Dakota's John Whalen. “But we hope 
our programs will develop in people 
a continuing interest in the humani- 
ties when all the ballvhoo is over.” 0 


For the “Journals of the Lewis and Clark 


ixpedition,” the University of Nebraska 

. : Post thus tn Home. Office. Store. Clubroom Workshop or Fectory 
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Editions Program of the Division of 


parties. but the election of 1888 resulted m Republican control of both the executive a 


Research Programs. branches. Thrs ensured statchood for the predominantly Republican northaestern territories. 
| | 
Statehood Centennial Activities 
| | 
, “Washington Salutes Weshington” “Minnie Moe’s Photo Album: An “Peoples of Washington” will trav- 
will be at the Museum of History 1890s View of Dayton, Washing- el to Hadlock, Port Angeles, Moses 
y coco pb pmempty = ton” can be seen at the Dayton Lake, Kent, Bremerton, Walla Wal- 
ugust 13 and moves to Cheney Historical Depot now through Sep- la, Toppenish, Pasco, Yakima, and 
Cowles Museum, Spokane, from tember 15. Vancouver. For complete informa- 
September 8 to November 19. ton, call the Washington Commis- 
Burke Museum in Seattle through _ Played in Mt. Vernon, Everett, 
October 1. Mountlake Terrace, Sultan, Brem- “Two Constitutions and the Foun- 
erton, Port Angeles, Aberdeen, dations of American Society” semi- 
; a Spokane, Tacoma, Yakima, Bell- nars will be held in Wallace, Sand- 
is at Pierre, South Dakota, July 7 Call the Washington Commission idaho Humanities Council, 208/345- 
through July 11. for the Humanites for details. 5346, for additional informaton. 
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NORTH DAKOTA’S 
EVERETT C. ALBERS 


At Home On The Range 


BY JAMES S. TURNER 


cally memonzed it. The whole notion 

of being in charge of one’s destiny 

made a protound impress.on on me.” 
There were only 1,200 people in 


giving talks about “Wild” William 
Langer, a mavenck North Dakota 
governor. Albers recalls: “He was out 
in a tent doing this, and | said, ‘Hev, 


OOKING ACROSS the prairie 

outside his office window in 

Mandan, North Dakota, Ever- 
ett C. Albers can almost see Fort 


Abraham Lincoln, trom which Gen- 


eral George Custer led the Seventh 


Cavalry on its tatetul nde to the Lit- 


tle Big Horn. Todav, thanks to the 
North Dakota Humanities Council, 
which Albers has directed since its 
inception in 1973, groups can hear 
Custer talk mm person about his lite 
and times 


Portraved by North Dakota schol- 


ars, Custer and half a dozen other 
figures in North Dakota history are 
available through the state's histor- 
ical-speakers bureau. The human- 


ities council also provides more than 


a hundred hours of orginal films 


vou look like him, vou know more 
about him than anvone else, and 
vou talk like him, why don't vou 
just talk in the first person” ” When 
the tirst chairman ot the humanities 
council, an admirer of Rough Rider 
Teddy Roosevelt, began imitating 
Roosevelt at a party one night, Al- 
bers envisioned the two presenting 
their characters in the same 
program 

The idea of chautauqua dawned 
when Albers met a man in Fargo 
who had a portable theater 
carrving this tent in a semitrailer,” 
savs Albers. “He eventually gave up 


“He was 


his county and only two other chil- 
dren in his grade at the local one- 
room school. “I was introduced to 
the humanities bv a marvelous 
teacher who let me know that vou 
could get anv book vou wanted on 
any subject shipped in the mail trom 
the state library commission.” 
Albers was the first in his family to 
go to high school. He received his 
B.A. in English from Dickinson State 
College in western North Dakota 
He quit school several times, work- 
ing as a truck driver, a construction 


worker, and a highway department 4 § 4 
inspector, finally graduating after 
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OOKING ACROSS the prairie 

outside his office window in 

Mandan, North Dakota, Ever- 
ett C. Albers can almost see Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, from which Gen- 
eral George Custer led the Seventh 
Cavalry on its fateful ride to the Lit- 
tle Big Horn. Today, thanks to the 
North Dakota Humanities Council, 
which Albers has directed since its 
inception in 1973, groups can hear 
Custer talk i person about his life 
and times. 

Portraved by North Dakota schol- 
ars, Custer and half a dozen other 
figures in North Dakota history are 
available through the state's histor- 
ical-speakers bureau. The human- 
ities council also provides more than 
a hundred hours of original films 
and videotapes and a sizable book- 
shelf of printed materials. 

Albers, 47, a native North Dako- 
tan, guides and implements these 
public programs throughout the 
state. Onlv when pressed does Al- 
bers accept credit for restoring the 
dormant tradition of the traveling 
chautauqua. 

“In the early vears, | was looking 
for ways to let people know that the 
humanities council existed,” Albers 
savs. “So | gathered some scholars 
and we went to community fairs in 
the summertime. Initially we had lit- 
tle tents and maybe twenty pro- 
grams, with scholars talking about 
anvthing from the history of rail- 
roads in North Dakota to the books 
of Larry Woiwoode.” 

First-person portravals of historical 
figures occurred to Albers in 1975, 
when a history professor from the 
University of North Dakota began 


James S. Turner ts assistant editor of 
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giving talks about “Wild” William 
Langer, a maverick North Dakota 
governor. Albers recalls: “He was out 
in a tent doing this, and I said, ‘Hey, 
you look like him, you know more 
about him than anyone else, and 
vou talk like him, why don’t vou 
just talk in the first person?” ” When 
the first chairman of the humanities 
council, an admirer of Rough Rider 
Teddy Roosevelt, began imitating 
Roosevelt at a party one night, Al- 
bers envisioned the two presenting 
their characters in the same 
program. 

The idea of chautauqua dawned 
when Albers met a man in Fargo 
who had a portable theater. “He was 
carrying this tent in a semitrailer, ” 
says Albers. “He eventually gave up 
the traveling show, and when | met 
him and talked to him about it, he 
practicaliv gave us the semitrailer 
and tent. We used that tent tor a few 
vears until it blew off in a rain storm, 
and then we bought our own.” 

This summer, the Great Plains 
Chautauqua is visiting communities 
in North and South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas with its “Visions of 
America.” In it scholars portray his- 
torical figures including Alexander 
Hamilton, Abigail Adams, and Hen- 
rv Adams. “From the start,” Albers 
says, “I had the notion that these 
should be humanities scholars, not 
actors, and that the programs should 
be offered as a text open to public 
discussion.” 


Albers grew up on a dairy farm in 
the German community of Hanno- 
ver in Oliver County, thirtv miles 
northwest of Bismarck. “I learned to 
read from a Sears Roebuck catalogue,” 
he says with a laugh. “When I was 
five vears old, someone gave me a 
copy of Robinson Crusoe, and I practi- 


cally memonzed it. The whole notion 
of being in charge of one’s destiny 
made a profound impression on me.” 

There were only 1,200 people in 
his county and only two other chil- 
dren in his grade at the local one- 
room school. “I was introduced to 
the humanities by a marvelous 
teacher who let me know that vou 
could get any book vou wanted on 
any subject shipped in the mail from 
the state library commission.” 

Albers was the first in his family to 
go to high school. He received his 
B.A. in English from Dickinson State 
College in western North Dakota. 
He quit school several times, work- 
ing as a truck driver, a construction 
worker, and a highwav department 
inspector, finally graduating after 
eight vears. He earned his M.A. in 
English from Colorado State College 
in Fort Collins, in 1968. 

Albers taught in a one-room school 
in Wyoming, briefly contemplated a 
ministerial career, underwent Peace 
Corps training, and wound up teach- 
ing English at Dickinson State Col- 
lege and extension courses on a na- 
tive American reservation 100 miles 
to the north. He reorganized the col- 
lege’s liberal arts curriculum. “When 
you are raised in one-room schools, 
and when you teach all of the sub- 
jects for from four to eight grades, 
you get this notion that things 
should be connected,” he says. 

In 1973, he took a temporary leave 
of absence from teaching to serve as 
the director of an organization then 
called the “North Dakota Committee 
for the Humanities and Public Issues.” 
Sixteen vears later, Albers is still 
there, promoting the humanities. 

“I have the greatest job of anyone 
that I can think of,” savs Albers. 
“Right now I can’t imagine doing 
anything else.” © 
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T LAST IT IS OUT—the En- 
A cyclopedia of Southern Culture, 

a ten-year project involving 
more than 800 scholars and writers. 
By the time the encyclopedia rolled 
off the binders at the University of 
North Carolina Press, it had taken 
more than twice the time spent 
fighting the Civil War. 

Although the focus is on the elev- 
en states of the Confederacy, this 
volume goes wherever southern 
culture is found, from outposts in 
the middle Atlantic states to pockets 
of Chicago and Bakersfield. 

Completed with support from the 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, the book attempts to keep 
fresh the memories of a distinctive 
way of life—a little like sitting a spell 
and visiting with a culture that links 
Huey Long and Mahalia Jackson, 
Scarlett O'Hara and Hank Aaron, 
the Bible Belt and Disney World. 

Indeed, the 1,200 entries range 
from Aaron to Zydeco; they cover 
Gone With the Wind, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Rednecks, Belles and Ladies, 
Catfish, Charleston, Bluegrass, Rosa 
Parks, Martin Luther King, Jr. 

In the forward, Roots author Alex 
Haley—himself an entry—wnites: 
“Out of the historic cotton tillage 
sprang the involuntary field hollers, 
the shouts, and the moanin’ low that 
have since produced such a cornuco- 
pia of music, played daily, on every 
continent... . 

“Equally worldwide is southern 
literature. Writers took the oral tradi- 
tions of the South—the political rhet- 
oric, preaching, conversational 


one 


Favette, Mississippi, in the late 1930s, as photographed by novelist Eudora Welty. who 
traveled throughout the South taking photographs for the Works Projects Administration. 


rians, literary critics, anthropolo- 
gists, theologians, politicians, psy- 
chologists, lawyers and doctors, 
folklorists, university presidents, 
newspaper reporters, magazine 


writers, and novelists—have brought 


to it. “They walked and talked with 
the sharecropper farmers, the cooks, 
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from which astronomers could gaze 

at the heavens, it has no telescopes. 

It has, however, become the human 
lens through which scholars have 
sought the essence of the South. The 
editors deliberated about vanous 
definitions of culture and eventually 
adapted that of anthropologist 2 ty 
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Completed with support from the 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, the book attempts to keep 
fresh the memories of a distinctive 
way of life—a little like sitting a spell 
and visiting with a culture that links 
Huey Long and Mahalia Jackson, 
Scarlett O’Hara and Hank Aaron, 
the Bible Belt and Disney World. 

Indeed, the 1,200 entries range 
from Aaron to Zydeco; they cover 
Gone With the Wind, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Rednecks, Belles and Ladies, 
Catfish, Charleston, Bluegrass, Rosa 
Parks, Martin Luther King, Jr. 

In the forward, Roots author Alex 
Haley—himself an entry—wrnites: 
“Out of the historic cotton tillage 
sprang the involuntary field hollers, 
the shouts, and the moanin’ low that 
have since produced such a cornuco- 
pia of music, played daily, on every 
continent. ... 

“Equally worldwide is southern 
literature. Writers took the oral tradi- 
tions of the South—the political rhet- 
oric, preaching, conversational 
wordplay, and lazy-day story-telling 
—and converted them into art.” For 
Haley what makes the encyclopedia 
special is the personal experiences 
that researchers—including histo- 


Susanne Roschwalb is assistant professor 
in the School of Communications at the 
American University. 


Favette, Mississippi, in the late 1930s, as photographed by novelist Eudora Welty. who 
traveled throughout the South taking photographs tor the Works Projects Administration. 


rians, literary critics, anthropolo- 
gists, theologians, politicians, psv- 
chologists, lawyers and doctors, 
folklorists, university presidents, 
newspaper reporters, magazine 
writers, and novelists—have brought 
to it. “They walked and talked with 
the sharecropper farmers, the cooks, 
the quiltmakers, the convicts, the 
merchants, the fishermen, and all 
the others who make these pages a 
volume of living memories.” 

Coeditors Charles Reagan Wilson 
and William Ferris work out of the 
Barnard Observatory on the campus 
of the University of Mississippi, 
which houses the Center for the 
Study of Southern Culture. While 
the observatory has three towers 


from which astronomers could gaze 
at the heavens, it has no telescopes. 
It has, however, become the human 
lens through which scholars have 
sought the essence of the South. The 
editors deliberated about various 
definitions of culture and eventually 
adapted that of anthropologist 
Clifford Geertz: “An historically 
transmitted pattern of meanings em- 
bodied in symbols, a system of in- 
herited conceptions expressed in 
symbolic forms.” 

“The South historically has been 
our most isolated, our most intense 
regional experience,” savs Ferris, 
who has been director of the Center 
since 1979 and is living proof that 
vou can go home again. Ferris was 
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born on a farm on Route One in 
Vicksburg, where they grow sov- 
beans and cattle. Although he left to 
teach American folklore and Afro- 
American culture at Yale, and to 
make records and documentary 
films, he is now firmly home. 

Ferris believes folklore is the key 
to understanding Mississippi's great 
artists. “It is the key to William 
Faulkner, Eudora Welty, Richard 
Wright, B.B. King. Unless we accept 
that, we are alienated from who we 
are,” he says. Mississippi is especial- 
ly inspired for its talkers, he says; 
nobody can make a point without 
telling a story. “In Faulkner, the 
characters are always talking and 
Faulknerian style reflects the voices 
he grew up with.” 

The volume is organized around 


the South outside the South, which 
includes not only expatriate writers 
but southern black communities in 
northern cities. And then there is 
also the South of Roots and Faulkner 
and the blues. You cannot deal with 
one and not the other.” 

In seeking grants for the encyclo- 
pedia, the editors argued that South- 
erners have a stronger sense of re- 
gionalism than people anywhere 
else in America—akin to the 
Basques in Spain, the Kurds in the 
Middle East, the French in Canada. 

In choosing some 250 persons for 
they selected those whose work tran- 
scended a particular field or those not 
often found in research works, such 
as quilter Harriet Powers and painter 
Clementine Hunter. 
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offers this overview: “The mule is a 
hybrid, born of a horse and an ass, 
and unable to reproduce. Southern- 
ers fervently endorsed the mule in 
preference to the horse, and defend- 
ers of the mule ranged from George 
Washington to thousands of small 
farmers throughout the South. The 
father of our country has also been 
called the ‘father’ of American mule 
breeding, for Washington praised 
the animal and commented on the 
‘great strength of mules, on their 
longevity, hardiness, and cheap sup- 
port which gives them a preference 
over horses that is scarcely to be 
imagined.’ Washington bred mules 
on his farm, and when he died his 
will listed 57... .” 

The entries on food would make a 
volume by themselves. Tom Rankin 
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make records and documentary 
films, he is now firmly home. 

Ferris believes tolklore is the kev 
to understanding Mississippi's great 
artists. “It is the kev to William 
Faulkner, Eudora Welty, Richard 
Wright, B.B. King. Unless we accept 
that, we are alienated from who we 
are,” he says. Mississippi is especial- 
lv inspired for its talkers, he savs; 
nobody can make a point without 
telling a story. “In Faulkner, the 
characters are alwavs talking and 
Faulknerian stvle reflects the voices 
he grew up with.” 

The volume is organized around 
twenty-four thematic sections, cover- 
ing such topics as Black Life, Mythic 
South, History and Manners, Re- 
ligion, Violence, and Women’s Life. 

“What we end up dealing with are 
many Souths,” savs Wilson. “There 


is the geographical South. There is 


and the blues. You cannot deal with 
one and not tne other.” 

In seeking grants for the encyclo- 
pedia, the editors argued that South- 
erners have a stronger sense of re- 
gionalism than people anywhere 
elise in America—akin to the 
Basques in Spain, the Kurds in the 
Middle East, the French in Canada. 

In choosing some 250 persons for 
the biographical sketches, Wilson says 
thev selected those whose work tran- 
scended a particular field or those not 
often found in research works, such 
as quilter Harnet Powers and painter 
Clementine Huntter. 

The two editors wrote dozens of 
articles themselves. From Wilson 
come pieces about the southern fu- 
neral and Reconstruction. From Fer- 
ris come entries on Leadbelly, voo- 
doo, and, one of his specialties, 
mules. From the rich storehouse he 
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A river baptism in rural Kentucky, early twentieth century. 
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ers of the mule ranged from George 
Washington to thousands of small 
farmers throughout the South. The 
father of our country has also been 
called the ‘father’ of American mule 
breeding, for Washington praised 
the animal and commented on the 
‘great strength of mules, on their 
longevity, hardiness, and cheap sup- 
port which gives them a preference 
over horses that is scarcely to be 
imagined.’ Washington bred mules 
on his farm, and when he died his 
will listed 57... . 

The entries on food would make a 
volume by themselves. Tom Rankin 
of the Southern Arts Federation con- 
tributed the lore about Moon Pies. 
Created seventy vears ago by the 
Chattanooga Bakery, they consist of 
two big cookies held together bya 
marshmallow, originally coated ‘with 
chocolate. Moon pies became a cul- 
tural phenomenon during the Great 
Depression along with RC Cola, 
when each cost a nickel and together 
comprised what Rankin terms the 
“10-cent lunch.” 

On and on the stories abound. In 
advance of its publication, the Press 
received letters like the one from the ° 
woman in Philadelphia who wrote, 
> “We're moving to the South soon 
? and want to know what we're get- 
ting into.” And a gentleman in Cali- 
fornia wrote, “Moved from the 
South to California. There is no 
culture here, so rush us a copy.” 0 


To complete the Encylopedia of South- 
ern Culture, the Center for the Study of 
Southern Culture has received $166,089 
in outright funds and $80,000 in match- 
ing funds through the Reference Mate- 
rials Program of the Division of Research 
Programs. The Center also received a 
$600,000 Challenge Grant to renovate 
Barnard Observatory. 
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Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 


URING THE FRENCH Rev- 

olution, caricatures depicted 

both the violent disregard 
for authority that came to character- 
ize the revolutionary spirit and the 
equally violent reaction to the new 
radicalism. As part of this year's bi- 
centennial, an exhibition of these 
French prints, “Politics and Polemics: 
French Caricature and the Revolution, 
1789-1799,” was organized at UCLA's 
Grunwald Center for the Graphic 
Arts with support from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. The 
exhibition is in Vizille, France. 

French revolutionary caricature 

represented a departure from nearly 
two centuries of tradition. The term 
caricatura originated at the end of the 
sixteenth century and was first used 
to describe portrait caricatures. They 
were the creations of cognoscenti 
whose uncomplimentary depictions 


of each other provided a source of 
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Figure 1. Monsignor after Such a Long and Severe Indigestion, 
the Nation’s Doctors Prescribe a Diet 2 le ff 
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1789-1799,” was organized at UCLA‘s 
Grunwald Center for the Graphic 
Arts with support from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. The 
exhibition is in Vizille, France. 
French revolutionary caricature 
represented a departure from nearly 
two centuries of tradition. The term 
caricatura originated at the end of the 
sixteenth century and was first used 
to describe portrait caricatures. They 
were the creations of cognoscenti 
whose uncomplimentary depictions 
of each other provided a source of 
entertainment for a privileged circle 
and, paradoxically, could even func- 
tion as a form of flattery. To be the 
subject of such mild ridicule was, 
after all, to receive confirmation that 
one had achieved an elevated posi- 
tion and could be “brought down” 
wittily without any lasting threat of 


James Cuno, currently director of the 
Grunwald Center for the Graphic Arts at 
UCLA, will become director of the Hood 
Museum of Art at Dartmouth College 
this August. 
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Figure 1. Monsignor after Such a Long and Severe Indigestion, 
the Nation's Doctors Prescribe a Diet 


physical assault or permanent loss of 
authority. Such an “attack” was 
therefore actually capable of reinforc- 
ing the subject's sense of invulner- 
ability and confirming his status 
within an elite group whose mem- 
bers exclusively enjoved the right to 
mock each other. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 
July 1789 was not the moment, how- 
ever, for these less strident portrait 
caricatures. Rather, it was a time for 
vigorous polemical exchanges in- 
tended not only to distort and ridi- 


cule opponents, but also to shape 
the emerging revolutionary char- 
acter, serve the cause of national in- 
tegration and solidarity, and recon- 
stitute the social and political world 
from the perspective of the new rev- 
olutionary France. The times called 
for political caricature, which at- 
tacked the power and actions of of- 
fices or institutions rather than the 
false pride of individuals. 

The subversive potential of humor | 
has been described by Sigmund 


Freud as permitting the experience 
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Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 
viewers to imagine participation in 
the humiliating assaults. 

Such humor was not limited to 
pro-revolutionary caricatures of the 
period. It was also present in car- 
icatures opposed to the Revolution, 
such as those against the Jacobin, 
Jean Paul Marat. A caricature of 1793 
shows the devil roasting Marat on a 
spit over a fire and preparing to eat 
him for supper (Figure 2). This and 
similar caricatures present Marat as a 
dangerous aberration whose repug- 
nant actions and calls for violence 
have angered even the devil himself. 
Marat'’s deeds, the images warn his 
supporters, will come back to haunt 
and, ultimately, destroy him. 

Because political corset res of 
Marat represented hi: «. .. . generic 
radical, his personal features are nei- 
ther recognizable nor distorted. Po- 
—_ , litical caricatures of the king, on the 

S oaerap other hand, depended on recogni- 

SOU! ER DU DIABLE. eon of tats — likeness. Thev 

Figur 2. The Devils Supper emphasized more than the king’s 
_ distorted phvsiognomy by exag- 
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Figure 3. The Gargantua of the Century; or, The Oracle of the Divine Bottle 


of belittling one’s enemy through vi- 
carious participation in the implied 
assault. In French revolutionary cari- 
cature, this is most obvious in satiri- 
cal assaults on the clergy. For exam- 
ple, in “Monsignor after Such a 
Long and Severe Indigestion, the 
Nation's Doctors Prescribe a Diet” 
(1789) (Figure 1), a bishop of the an- 
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Figure 2. The Devil's Supper 
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dangerous aberration whose repug- 
nant actions and calls for violence 
have angered even the devil himselt. 
Marat’s deeds, the images warn his 
supporters, will come back to haunt 
and, ultimately, destroy him. 

Because political caricatures of 
Marat represented him as a generic 
radical, his personal features are nei- 
ther recognizable nor distorted. Po- 
litical caricatures of the king, on the 
other hand, depended on recogni- 
tion of Louis XVI's likeness. Thev 
emphasized more than the king’s 
distorted phvsiognomy by exag- 
|  gerating the circumstances within 
which he proved to be incompetent 
and self-serving. 

For example, in “The Gargantua of 
the Centurv; or The Oracle of the Di- 
vine Bottle” (ca. 1790) (Figure 3), the 
corpulent Louis XVI is portraved as 
Gargantua astride a tinv horse, hav- 
ing come to hear the “Oracle of the 
Divine Bottle” foretell future events. 
[he king is stunned by the words on 
the tablets that hang on the trees be- 
fore him: “The Yoke of the oppres- 
sion of France will be opened” and 
“A people, fully free to win its Liber- 
ty.” He persists, however, and asks 
to know the secrets of the bottle. 
After a frightful boom, the bottle 
pops its cork and pronounces, 


DIABLE. 


Y eet eee eee s~ =—“ Trinkc,” an onomatopoeic pun on 
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-Sew---- =. trinque, meaning “drink” or, in the 
familiar sense, “to get the worst of 
it”—certainly not what the monarch 
had hoped to hear. 

By representing the king as Gar- 
gantua, this caricature follows a long 
tradition of portraying the politically 
powerful as gluttonous giants feed- 
ing on the labor and property of 
their subjects. In this case, the repre- 
sentation is enriched by references to 
the king’s drunkenness and by his 
association with a bevy of clerical 
birds, one of which carries a docu- 


cien régime is assisted by a represen- 
tative of the Third Estate and by oth- 
er “doctors of the nation” as he ex- 
pels the benefices and canonries that 
he consumed before the Revolution. 
Other prints, emploving scatological 
humor, emphasize the violence by 
which the Revolution relieved the 
clergy of its privileges and invited 
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ment bearing the words, “Live for 
yourself.” Conspicuously missing is 
the queen, Marie-Antoinette, who, 
far more than the king, was known 
for capricious ing, ostentation, 
and self-aggrandizement. Her ab- 
sence further ridicules the king, who 
is alone, cuckolded, and reduced to 
looking for answers in a cracked bot- 
tle of mossy champagne. 

The cuckolded and infantilized 
king is the subject of numerous car- 
icatures circa 1791. One portravs him 
as a child being pushed along in his 
walker by the queen (Figure 4). He 
has dropped his royal sceptre and 
has picked up the dauphin’s paper 
windmill, which he seems to prefer. 
Meanwhile, the dauphin has secured 
the fallen sceptre, indicating his 
readiness to assume the throne. In a 
frankly oedipal gesture, he asserts, 
“I'll make better use of it, and I'll 
know how to keep it.” Not only has 
the king been humiliated by con- 
tinued cuckolding from his manip- 
ulating wife, by his ignoble arrest 
following the flight to Varennes, and 
by his forced return to Paris; he is 
now being ridiculed and dismissed 
by his own son and made to seem a 
child, stripped of his manliness. 


Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 


One contributor to the exhibition 
catalogue, Michel Melot of the Cen- 
tre Georges Pompidou, argues con- 
vincingly that caricature did not ap- 
pear in France until a significant 
group within the lower nobility and 
intellectual middle classes emerged 
to patronize them. This began to oc- 
cur in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, a period for which 
one can document the coincident 
rise of print collecting with the in- 
vention and commercialization of 
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new techniques for print reproduc- 
tion. The new class of print collec- 
tors had a marked taste for subjects 
drawn from everyday life and con- 
temporary events. This, Melot 
writes, contributed to the cultural 
climate in France on the eve of 1789, 
when tastes, commercial develop- 
ment, and the political sensibilities 
of a growing and confident middle 
class converged to precipitate a dra- 
matic outpouring of satirical wit in 
the making of caricatures. 

The exhibition has 190 prints—car- 
icatures, portraits, contemporary 
events, and allegories—drawn from 
the riches of the Cabinet des Es- 
tampes of the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale. Through these prints, one can 
examine in breadth and depth the 
competing ambitions of the many 
political and social factions that con- 
tributed to the emerging self-image 
of revolutionary France. © 


The Humanities Projects in Museums 
and Historical Organizations Program of 
the Division of General Programs has 
awarded $260,573 in outright funds to 
the Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery to 
plan and implement “The French Revo- 
lution and Political Caricature.” 


walker by the queen (Figure 4). He 
has dropped his royal sceptre and 
has picked up the dauphin's paper 
windmill, which he seems to preter. 
the fallen sceptre, indicating his 
readiness to assume the throne. In a 
frankly oedipal gesture, he asserts, 
“I'll make better use of it, and I'll 
know how to keep it.” Not only has 
the king been humiliated by con- 
tinued cuckolding from his manip- 
ulating wife, by his ignoble arrest 
following the flight to Varennes, and 
by his forced return to Paris; he is 
now being ridiculed and dismissed 
by his own son and made to seem a 
child, stripped of his manliness. 


-_NEH funds are not used for 
international venues. 


One contributor to the exhibition 
catalogue, Michel Melot of the Cen- 
tre Georges Pompidou, argues con- 
vinaingly that caricature did not ap- 
pear in France until a significant 
group within the lower nobility and 
intellectual middle classes emerged 
to patronize them. This began to oc- 
cur in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, a period for which 
one can document the coincident 
rise of print collecting with the in- 
vention and commercaialization of 
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events, and from 
the nches of the Cabinet des Es- 
tampes of the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale. Through these prints, one can 
examine in breadth and depth the 
competing ambitions of the many 
political and social factions that con- 
tributed to the emerging self-image 
of revolutionary France. 0 


The Humanities Projects in Museums 
and Historical Organizations Program of 
the Division of General Programs has 
awarded $260,573 in outright funds to 
the Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery to 
plan and implement “The French Revo- 
lution and Political Caricature.” 


Figure 4. I'll Make Better Use of It, and I'll Know How to Keep It 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


HROUGHOUT the United 

States, the bicentennial of the 

French Revolution has brought 
home to students of history, politics, 
and law the tremendous impact of 
French ideas in the modern world. 

What place should be given to the 

French Revolution in college and 
high school classrooms? What issues 
should be presented and how 
should they be taught? An all-day 
symposium at Hartford this spring, 
sponsored primarily by the Connect- 
icut Humanities Council, brought to- 
gether faculty from the University of 
Connecticut and high school teach- 


Thomas M. Adams is a program officer 
in the Division of Education Programs. 


BY THOMAS M. ADAMS 


Bicentennial 
of the French Revolution 
(1789-1989) 


A Versailles! In October 1789 the fishiies 
of the Halle market walked to Versailles, to 
fetch “our good king.” They were joined by 
soldiers of the National Guard and mobbed 
the palace, bringing the royal family to Paris. 


ers from around the state to hear a 
series of papers on the French Revo- 
lution. The commentators on these 
papers were drawn from a group of 
high school teachers who teach a 
Western civilization course that 
counts for college credit at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

The first session reviewed two ma- 


jor historical interpretations of a gen- 
eration ago, R.R. Palmer's Age of 
Democratic Revolution and Crane 
Brinton’s An Anatomy of Revolution. 
Palmer's thesis was that the political 
movements on both sides of the At- 
lantic were part of a common move- 
ment. Marvin Cox, professor of 
history at the University of Connect- 
icut, argued that Palmer's thesis still 
deserves emphasis in teaching this 
period. Examining Crane Brinton’s 
thesis that major revolutions tended 
to go through similar phases, James 
Friguglietti, professor of history at 
Eastern Montana State University, 
told how Brinton became fascinated 
with the Jacobin Clubs that wielded 
paramount influence throughout 
France during the Terror. 
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Commentator Robert Naeher, a 
teacher at the Master's School in 
Simsbury, said that the Revolution 
generates excitement in a high 
school history class because of the 
clash of views about the Revolution’s 

. “Our students are too 
often sheltered from that excite- 
ment,” he said. “They too often take 
textbook accounts as the final word 
and think of every chain in the se- 
quence of events as inevitable.” 

Naeher told of involving his own 
students in the challenge of inter- 
pretation by having them read three 
different descriptions of the Terror of 
1792 to 1794. Using materials pre- 
pared for a National Endowment for 
the Humanities institute for high 
school teachers last summer at the 
University of Connecticut, Naeher 
had one group of students read Hip- 
ap tadhany hae yal ane 

power during the Terror were 
‘haan’, taal, and qevvene” and 
that their demagogic projects ap- 
pealed to the “slime of the social 
sewer.” He gave another group a 
passage from Alphonse Aulard, the 
historian who tried to connect the 


Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 


tion. The French Catholic hierarchy, 
he said, looked upon the British con- 
quest of Quebec as a providential es- 
cape from the revolution in France, 
while many were sympathetic to the 
ideals of 1789 but anxious not to be 
seen as traitors to British dominion 
over Canada. 

The third speaker, Mounir Farah, 
who teaches at Masuk High School 
in Monroe, traced the influence of 
the French Revolution in the Middle 
East. When nationalist ideas began 
to take shape in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, Middle 
Eastern writers began drawing on 
French vers of constitutionalism, 
taking » is documents such as 
the Belg... « -nstitution of 1830. The 
influence, he ioid the symposium, 
has been pervasive ever since. 

While such perspectives placed 
European history in new relation- 
ships with the rest of the world, a 
further set of papers examined the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man as it 
related to the role of women. Darline 
Levy, professor of history at New 
York University, demonstrated how 
women articulated a new concept of 
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tute on “The French Revolution: Text 
and Contexts,” for college and uni- 
versity teachers of history, French, 
and English, at the Graduate Center 
of the City University of New York. 
The institute will begin with study of 
key works by Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, and Voltaire, paralleled by 
works of English literature such as 
Pope's Essay on Man. Later, partici- 
pants will read English responses to 
the French Revolution, particularly 
thos» of Wordsworth and Blake. 
They will also read historical studies 
of the Revolution, including George 
Lefebvre’s much-debated classic The 
Coming of the French Revolution, the 
critique of that interpretation by the 
late Alfred Cobban, and essays by 
French historian Francois Furet. 


n the course of observing the bi- 
centennial of the French Revolu- 
tion, scholars have renewed old 
lines of inquiry and have cast their 
net broadly in search of new insights. 
As Louis Henkin, emeritus professor 
of constitutional law at Columbia 
University, said in a recent speech at 
George Mason University, the Amer- gn 
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students in the challenge of inter- 
pretation by having them read three 
different descriptions of the Terror of 
1792 to 1794. Using materials pre- 
pared for a National Endowment for 
the Humanities institute for high 
school teachers last summer at the 
University of Connecticut, Naeher 
had one group of students read Hip- 
polyte Taine’s view that the Jacobins 
in power during the Terror were 
“fanatical, brutal, and perverse” and 
that their demagogic projects ap- 
pealed to the “slime of the social 
sewer.” He gave another group a 
passage from Alphonse Aulard, the 
historian who tried to connect the 
civic ideal of the Third French Re- 
public with the heritage of the Revo- 
lution, arguing that the paramount 
fact of the Terror was its emergence 
from a period of crisis when “all 
France was becoming a republic.” To 
the third group he gave a statement 
by the socialist Albert Mathiez, who 
saw the Jacobins as creating a new 
definition oi rights, annihilating old 
class divisions, and founding a de- 
mocracy that would serve the disin- 
herited. to debate these 
three points of view, students 
wrestled with the evidence and test- 
ed each interpretation, Naeher said. 


hree other speakers at the 

Hartford symposium focused 

on the influence of the Revo- 
lution outside Europe. James Banner, 
professor of history at the University 
of Connecticut, described how the 
young American republic insulated 
itself from French influence after its 
Robert A. Lebrun, professor of history 
at the University of Manitoba, traced 
the difficulties that Canadians, espe- 
cially those of French descent, had 
in coming to terms with the Revolu- 


to take shape in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, Middle 
Eastern writers began drawing on 
French versions of constitutionalism, 
taking as models documents such as 
the ian Constitution of 1830. The 
influence, he told the symposium, 

While such perspectives placed 
European history in new relation- 
ships with the rest of the world, a 
further set of papers examined the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man as it 
related to the role of women. Darline 
Levy, professor of history at New 
York University, demonstrated how 
women articulated a new concept of 
the citizen in the first vear of the 
Revolution. Harriet Applewhite, 
professor of history at Southern 
Connecticut State University, dis- 
cussed women’s roles in 1793: As 
women continued to play an active 
part, men voiced a variety of fears— 
that women might abandon the nur- 
turing role that was essential to raising 
good young revolutionary citizens, 
and that they would be degraded by 
the exercise of male roles. 

Pauline Dyson, a teacher at 
+ gp hp seaman fend 

dlefield, saw a common thread in 
these papers and that of Philip Daw- 
son of Brooklyn on the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man. The 
that linked them, she ar- 

gued, was the difficulty of translat- 
ing abstract rights into concrete ac- 
tions. If this was a problem for 
French women in 1789 as they tried 
to vindicate their rights as citizens, it 
is also a problem for modern stu- 
dents attempting to grasp abstract 
historical concepts, Dyson said. 

The program at Hartford is one of 
many occurring all over the United 
States. This summer an NEH grant is 
supporting a four-week national insti- 


They will also read historical studies 
of the Revolution, including George 
Lefebvre's much-debated classic The 
Coming of the French Revolution, the 
critique of that interpretation by the 
late Alfred Cobban, and essays by 
French historian Francois Furet. 


n the course of observing the bi- 

centennial of the French Revolu- 

tion, scholars have renewed old 
lines of inquiry and have cast their 
net broadly in search ot new insights. 
As Louis Henkin, emeritus professor 
of constitutional law at Columbia 
University, said in a recent speech at 

Mason University, the Amer- 

ican and the French declarations of 
rights are not “closed” events in his- 
tory: They acquire new meanings as 
they are represented in a changing 
world. As teachers at all levels expe- 
rience this living quality of historical 
reflection, they are likely to become 
better interpreters of the past for 
new generations of students. © 


The City University of New York re- 
ceived $189,939 in outright funds from 
the Exemplary Projects in Undergradu- 
ate and Graduate Education Program of 
the Division of Education Programs to 
conduct the institute “French Revolu- 
tion: Texts and Contexts.” 

For two institutes with the Manhattan 
School on the “Age of the Democratic 
Revolution,” New York University re- 
ceived $280,000 in outright funds from 
the Humanities Instruction in Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Schools Program of the 
Division of Education Programs. 

Central Missouri State University re- 
ceived $141,332 in outright funds from 
the Humanities Instruction in Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Schools Program of the 
Division of Education Programs for the 
institute “The Eighteenth Century: An 
Age of Revolutions.” 
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Films 
continued from page 16 


bauchery and revolutionary brutish- 
ness, themes dear to American audi- 
ences, who flocked to the film in 
great numbers. The French thought 
Madame du Barry was Germany’s un- 
couth way of getting back at France 
for winning the First World War. But 
more interesting than any anti- 
French sentiment we may detect in 
German films of the twenties and 
thirties are their grim preoccupa- 
tions. The industrial working class 
and the urban mass are, for in- 
stance, often symbolically treated as 
a nearly elemental force that is then 
read back into the eighteenth-century 
revolutionary crowd. Dmitri Bucho- 
wetski’s Danton (1921), a German film 
2ade by a Russian who fled the bol- 
sheviks, blends disdain for the revolu- 
tionary masses with themes drawn 
from the nineteenth-century play- 
wright Georg Buchner’s Danton (1829) 
and images that anticipate those of 
Fritz Lang in Metropolis (1926). 
Buchowetski’s film has a quality com- 
mon to others in Germany of the peri- 
od—a schizophrenic fascination with 
political masses, seen on the one hand 
as a mystical, even creative, historical 
force and on the other as a merely stu- 
pid, manipulated populace. 

French and Italian films on the 
Revolution, while sharing most of 
the melodramatic devices of Ameri- 
can and German films, tend to em- 
phasize the Revolution as an attack 
as well upon the Catholic Church— 
hence the dozens of French films 
that show revolutionaries as despis- 
ers of religion and priests as their 
martyred victims. Films like Jean Re- 
Hir’s impressive La Marseillaise 
(1937), financed in part by the 
French Popular Front and popular 
subscription, or Maurice de Can- 
onge’s The Three Drummers (1939) 
counter these common images of 
revolutionaries as bloodthirsty 
beasts. Still, the bulk of French films 
on the Revolution, Pree! to most 
cti JER AEA LERE fif- 
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Ronald Colman (right) in A Tale of Two Cities (1935) 


cous comedies like Don't Lose Your 
Head (1966), in which Robespierre is 
no less ridiculous than his adversa- 
ries, the Duke de Camembert and 
the Duke de Pommfritt. But what- 
ever their genre, almost all British 
films on the subject serve up grati- 
tude for the good fortune of simply 
being British. This nationalistic ten- 
dency is already present in Dickens's 
A Tale of Two Cities, the source of 
most Anglo-American conceptions 
of the French Revolution. The book 
still sells steadily and has been re- 
done more than 140 times in other 
forms—readings, theater and radio 
plavs, television series, and numerous 
films. In Dickens's novel there are, 
after all, two cities and two worlds. 
London is a dark place in which do- 
mestic bliss is precariously balanced 
amid the social muck of bankers, law- 
vers, factory owners, and the urban 
poor trying to survive. The social dis- 
content of London in the 1850s 
Dickens could implicitly compare with 
that of Paris inthe 1790s—all the more 
reason to show, as Dickens thought, 


Ronald Colman on the screen in 1935: 
“It is a far, far better thing that I do, 
than I have ever done. . . ,” again all 
for the good of familial happiness. 
But nothing is more Bntish than 
the several versions of The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, which celebrate an ele- 
gant, enlightened British aristocracy 
that has somehow muddled through 
and guided the realm without the 
extremes of violence across the Chan- 
nel. It is this resourceful British aristo- 
crat who must come to the rescue of 
his much less clever French cousins. 
During the 1930s, the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel became a popular figure of 
English wit pitted against Continen- 
tal stolidity and, later, German brut- 
ishness. Leslie Howard, whose in- 
terpretation of the character was 
most admired, directed and starred 
in a variation, Pimpernel Smith (1941). 
Here he no longer rescues aristocrats 
from the guillotine; he is a genteel 
professor with an inner calling to so- 
cial eugenics who rescues from the 
clutches of the Gestapo only the 
most intelligent human beings, 
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phrenic fasanation wit! 
political masses, seen on the one hand 
as a mystical, even creative, historical 
force and on the other as a merely stu- 
pid, manipulated populace. 

French and Italian films on the 
Revolution, while sharing most of 
the melodramatic devices of Ameri- 
can and German films, tend to em- 
phasize the Revolution as an attack 
as well upon the Catholic Church— 
hence the dozens of French films 
that show revolutionaries as despis- 
ers of religion and priests as their 
martyred victims. Films like Jean Re- 
Hir’s impressive La Marseillaise 
(1937), financed in part by the 
French Popular Front and popular 
subscription, or Maurice de Can- 
onge’s The Three Drummers (1939) 
counter these common images of 
revolutionaries as bloodthirsty 
beasts. Still, the bulk of French films 
on the Revolution, contrary to most 
television film production in the fif- 
ties, sixties, and seventies, remains 
stubbornly antirepublican. 

Many different kinds of British 
films on the French Revolution have 
been made, from austere dramatiza- 
tions of revolutionary legends to rau- 


the Duke de Pommfritt. But ror 
ever their genre, almost all British 
films on the subject serve up grati- 
tude for the good fortune of simply 
being British. This nationalistic ten- 
dency is already present in Dickens's 
A Tale of Two Cities, the source of 
most Anglo-American conceptions 
of the French Revolution. The book 
still sells steadily and has been re- 
done more than 140 times in other 
forms—readings, theater and radio 
plays, television series, and numerous 
films. In Dickens's novel there are, 
after all, two cities and two worlds. 
London is a dark place in which do- 
mestic bliss is precariously balanced 
amid the social muck of bankers, law- 
vers, factory owners, and the urban 
poor trving to survive. The social dis- 
content of London in the 1850s 
Dickens could impliatly compare with 
that of Paris inthe 1790s—all the more 
reason to show, as Dickens thought, 
the horrivle consequences of any revo- 
lutionary solution. It is in Paris where 
solid Englishness confronts French 
savagery, above all in the famous 
Christ-like, domesticized sacrifice of 
Sydney Carton, poignantly uttered by 


But pn es is more British than 
the several versions of The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, which celebrate an ele- 
gant, enlightened British aristocracy 
that has somehow muddled through 
and guided the realm without the 
extremes of violence across the Chan- 
nel. It is this resourceful British aristo- 
crat who must come to the rescue of 
his much less clever French cousins. 
During the 1930s, the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel became a popular figure of 
English wit pitted against Continen- 
tal stolidity and, later, German brut- 
ishness. Leslie Howard, whose in- 
terpretation of the character was 
most admired, directed and starred 
in a variation, Pimpernel Smith (1941). 
Here he no longer rescues aristocrats 
from the guillotine; he is a genteel 
professor with an inner calling to so- 
cial eugenics who rescues from the 
clutches of the Gestapo only the 
most intelligent human beings, 
those most useful to social progress! 
Such analogies run deep and in all 
directions. Can film spectators who 
never go on to read the historical de- 
bates ever completely dissociate the 
Terror and the Nazis, the sans- 
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and that his films should not be tak- 
en to be against it—only against its 
excesses. But film images have a way 
of crowding out explanatory words, 
even those of their creator. Wajda’s 
powerful picture of what was bad in 
a good revolution leaves the unre- 
lieved impression that there cannot 
be anything good about any revolu- 
tion. In this film, could the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen, so similar to our own Decla- 
ration of Independence, be any wav 
related historically to this hellhole of 
totalitarian power? Wajda is correct 
in much of his portrayal in this 
film—Paris streets were, as he 
shows, often empty during the Ter- 
ror, without a doubt a horrible time, 
even for those who justified its his- 
torical necessity. But for all the sce- 
Tyrone Power and Norma Shearer in Marie-Antoinette (1938) nic brilliance and historically accu- 
rate details of this film—was this the 
French Revolution? 

A brilliant commentary on the re- 
lation of film and history is made in 
Ettore Scola’s French-Italian produc- 
tion Il Mondo Nuovo/La Nuit de Va- 
rennes, (1982), which is about the at- 
tempted escape of the royal family 
from Paris. As the film opens, a Ve- 
netian showman of the 1790s, on a 
quai along the Seine, invites a bus- 4.7 
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in much of his portrayal in this 
film—Paris streets were, as he 
shows, often empty during the Ter- 
ror, without a doubt a horrible time, 
even for those who justified its his- 
torical necessity. But for all the sce- 
nic brilliance and historically accu- 
rate details of this film—vwas this the 
French Revolution? 

A brilliant commentary on the re- 
lation of film and history is made in 
Ettore Scola’s French-Italian produc- 
tion Il Mondo Nuovo/La Nuit de Va- 
rennes, (1982), which is about the at- 
tempted escape of the royal family 
from Paris. As the film opens, a Ve- 
netian showman of the 1790s, on a 
quai along the Seine, invites a bus- 
tling crowd to peer through a hole 
into a box where, lit with candles, 
there are paper cutouts of historical 
figures posed in front of dioramas. 
“Come and see,” he shouts, “the 
greatest events of history in my 
magic box. Even you who were at 
the storming of the Bastille can see 
yourself represented here!” Scola, 
the self-conscious filmmaker, re- 
minds us of that long tradition that 

Gérard Depardieu in Danton (1982) began in the French Revolution, 
when both crude and subtle political 

culottes and the bolsheviks, Robes- bate about its ideological nuances. propaganda began to take on mod- 
pierre and Satan? Or is it, as some The film teased the public’s allegori- ern forms. The illuminated magic 
theorists of historiography believe, cal imagination. Was Robespierre Jure- box of paper dolls and puppets re- 
that all historical memory amounts zelski and Danton Lech Walesa, or calls the origins of the cinema itself: 
to fables of the present—useful fic- was Danton the West and Robespierre _In our desire to see history, that de- 
tions which help us psychologically the socialist powers of the East? In sire often leads us to make of what 
to get through our own hard times? _—any case, what the movie spectator we see only what we want to see. 0 

That films about the French Revo- _ got was a chilling picture of the Rev- 
lution are mostly about something olution unwinding in silent, totali- The University of California at Los An- 
else is, of course, no secret. Many tarian urban space or in cramped geles received $150,903 in outright 
audiences know that looking at his- rooms in which conspirators whisper funds and $125,000 in matching funds 
tory films is a way of projecting the Revolution-speak and where one can __from the Public Humanities Projects 
present into the past. No sooner had always expect the worst. Wajda him- _ Program of the Division of General Pro- 
Andrej Wajda’s Danton (1982) ap- self publicly announced how much grams to implement humanities pro- 
peared than it was the subject of de- he admired the French Revolution grams for the French Revolution. 
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continued from page 10 
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If the theory of a single social rup- 
ture with the past is no longer the 
dominant metaphor of the Revolu- | 
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the rapid reordering of symbols and 
institutions. Revolutionary France 
transformed its members from sub- 
jects into citizens and displaced the 
central symbol from king to nation. 
The week was lengthened from its 
biblically “tainted” seven units to a 
“natural” ten. The birth of the Re- 
public became the first year of the 
modern era. The calendar was de- 
christianized to correspond to 
nature, work, and citizenship. 

Space was remeasured. The old 
provincial boundaries of France were 
melted down into departments of 
roughly equal size and named for 
their most prominent natural fea- 
ture. The king’s “foot” gave way to 
the meter (“one ten-millionth part of 
the arc of the terrestrial meridian 
between the North Pole and the 
equator”). Revolutionary festivals, 
rituals, dress, music, art, proper 
names, and games replaced those 
identified with the old regime. 

The revolutionary appetite was the 
aspect that Tocqueville found most 
difficult to encompass in his struc- 
tural analysis. The principle of a rep- 
resentative legislature and of peri- 
odic elections was never entirely 
abandoned after 1789, but the very 
claim to a new legitimacy in unmedi- 
ated popular sovereignty offered al- 
ternatives: The Parisian crowds insti- 
tutionalized revolutionary popular 
democracy as the conscience of the 
National Assembly in journées after 
the fall of the Bastille; the Jacobins 
institutionalized revolutionary dicta- 
torship and state terror against the 
counterrevolution. 

Echoes of the fierce historical de- 
bate over the justification of violence 
persist. All the French who died in 
civil or military violence from 1789 
to the fall of Napoleon I have been 
debited to the account of the French 
Revolution. As in so many other re- 
spects, this generation of historians 
has attempted not just to add up but 
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The Declaration of the Rights of Man, adopted on August 26, 1789, sets forth certain basic 


concepts, beginning with Article I, which says 


that men are born and remain free and equal, 


and ending with Article XVII, which maintains the property rights of citizens. 


to analyze violence, both popular 
and state, by social class, religion, 
and region. Again and again, the 
analysis cuts across the primary dis- 
tinction between revolutionary and 
counterrevolutionary. 

Another legacy of the Revolution 
has been the concept of France as a 
vanguard nation, the mother coun- 
try of revolutions. For more than a 
century France's political order was 
clearly more susceptible to violent 
displacement than any other nation 
in Europe. At the time of the centen- 
nial, France's political regimes had 
endured an average of eleven years 


since 1789 (not even counting inter- 
regnums such as Napoleon’s hun- 
dred days in 1815 or the Govern- 
ment of National Defense in 1870). 

Historians have never been able to 
agree when the Revolution ended— 
in 1794, with Thermidor; in 1799, 
with Napoleon’s coup d'etat; in 1804, 
with the creation of the Empire; or in 
1814, with the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy. The currently 
most popular historian, Francois 
Furet, has published a book, La Révo- 
lution de Turgot @ Jules Ferry, 1770- 
1880, extending it to the stabilizing 
of the Third Republic. 
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The cause of France's serial revolu- 
tions probably lies primarily in its 
post-revolutionary political history, 
with the restoration to power of the 
old monarchy, loosing thousands of 
royalists eager for revenge and for 
the return of confiscated lands. Most 
major revolutions, including the 
American, were never faced with the 
wholesale reabsorption of their en- 
emies. No other nineteenth-century 
nation experienced France’s two five- 
year periods in which the majority 
of its population, expressing itself 
through universal male suffrage, 


Beyond its own borders 
the French Revolution’s 
most important legacy was 
the stimulus it gave to pop- 
ular nationalism as a foun- 
dation for state building. In 
substituting citizens for 
subjects, abstract national 
for royal or religious loy- 
alty, the Revolution taught 
peoples to look to thern- 
selves as the collective 
source of authority and ulti- 
mate repository of judg- 
ment. To the extent that the 
French sacralized their own 
nation, they invited oppo- 
nents to sacralize their na- 
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mocracy, and social justice to the ac- 
count of the event that enshrined lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity within a 
declaration of human rights. Either 
way, from its inception France’s com- 
bined declaration of political and so- 
cial regeneration has occupied the 
center stage of the Western historical 
imagination. 

Yet, in retrospect, France was only 
one of a number of nations that ulti- 
mately incorporated principles of 
civil liberties, political rights, and so- 
cial justice now common throughout 
the West. How much historical 
weight should by given to France’s 
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peculiar institution—total revolu- 
tion—in that secular transformation? 
There is no prima facie case for sug- 
gesting that France was the first of 
its Western counterparts to achieve 
civil liberty and political democracy 
for its inhabitants. Nor are political, 
civil, religious, and social rights now 
better protected in France than in 
nations of northwestern Europe that 
never endured political revolutions, 
and where monarchs, nobles, and 
occasionally even established 
churches survive. 
The hypothesis that the most sig- 
nificant change occurs through the 
violent displacement of one 
social or economic order by 


concept of human rights, 

had not occurred? It is in- 
dicative that the French 
government of 1989 will 
emphasize the Declaration 

of the Rights of Man of Au- 

gust 26, 1789, rather than 34 
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through universal male suffrage, West. How much historical The hypothesis that the most sig- 

alternatively supported imperial, weight should by given to France’s nificant change occurs through the 

monarchical, and republican ; violent displacement of one 

forms of government. Usage des Nouvelles Mesures. social or economic order by 
Beyond its own borders another does not corre- 

the French Revolution’s spond to the full panorama 

most important legacy was of world history since 1789. 


the stimulus it gave to pop- 
ular nationalism as a foun- 
dation for state building. In 
substituting citizens for 
subjects, abstract national 
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Yet, perhaps the greatest 
question of impact cannot 
be properly addressed by 
comparative analysis: What 
would have been the shape 


for roval or religious loy- of our world if the French 
alty, the Revolution taught Revolution, linked at its 
peoples to look to them- outset to a universalistic 


selves as the collective 
source of authority and ullti- 


concept of human rights, 
had not occurred? It is in- 


mate repository of judg- dicative that the French 
ment. To the extent that the government of 1989 will 
French sacralized their own emphasize the Declaration 
nation, they invited oppo- of the Rights of Man of Au- 
nents to sacralize their na- gust 26, 1789, rather than 
tionalism in religious cru- the nation-forming con- 
sades against the French vocation of the Estates Gen- 
antichrist. Only the catas- eral—the universal rather 
trophes of the twentieth than the particular implica- 
century subdued the moral tions of the Revolution. 
primacy of nationalism in In considering the impact 
Europe. of the Revolution, we must 
The most elusive bicen- recall that the National As- 
tennial issue concerns the sembly of 1789 consciously 
long-range impact of the echoed the American con- 
Revolution on human his- stituent assemblies of 1776 
tory. Some writers still por- and 1787. In its insistence 
tray the event as a cascade on individual rights, the 
of violence and bitterness, French Declaration of Au- 
toting up the dead of civil gust 26 was closer to its 
violence and Napoleonic =—S American counterpart in 
bloodletting to a holocaust — ' 1776 than to legitimations 
of genocidal proportions —— |, teimer St of authority based on either 
and a foretaste of geno- L le Line (Zur Le Pure) 4lare (Pour fa Tose ) reasons of state or the 
cides and totalitarianisms 2 le Gramme jae & Livre) | 5 le Francie ww Lerelownms) — ciaims of revolutionary 
to come. Others credit all Sle Mewe | fm /Ame } ‘6 le Stere (= 4 Denne Vow deBow vanguards. Western civi- 
the achievements of two we ahah ™N le ay Tintece dn 8 | Adare haw Damn Bata Pgs vee Baes lization has ever since been 
centuries’ agitation for Use of the New Measures. The pint gave way to the liter as the old measured by that ideal. It is 
human rights, liberal de- system of weights and measures was changed to the metric system. the combination of that su- 
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preme moment of optimism for hu- 
manity and the waves of ever- 
widening violence that so swiftly fol- 
lowed it that draws so many of the 
world’s historians. 

This is why Tocqueville, for all his 
devaluation of the transformational 
mystique, turned to the convocation 
of the Estates General in 1789 as the 
apotheosis of liberty. In the last com- 
pleted chapter of his unfinished 
work on the French Revolution he 
wrote: “I do not believe that history 
has ever witnessed in any part of the 
world, a similar number of men so 
sincerely impassioned for the public 
good, so really forgetful of their in- 
terests, so absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a great design, so resolved 
to risk all that men hold most pre- 
cious in life, and so great an effort 
made to rise above the petty pas- 
sions of the heart. . . . The spectacle 
was short, but it had incomparable 
beauty. It will never disappear from 
human memory.” 


Bicentennial of the French Revolution (1789-1989) 


of the years 1789-1794 in lit- 
erature, art, and historiogra- 
phy of the past two hundred 
years, will take place at Dart- 
mouth College, July 13-16. 


For information, contact 
James A. W. Heffernan, 
603/646-2320. 


With the perspective of two cen- 
turies, it seems that with or without 


people, are divided into two kinds— 
those who divide the world into two 
kinds and those who don’t—the lat- 
ter seem to be in the ascendant. The 
French Revolution is not being 
“buried,” as Francois Furet recently 
concluded, but digested. The Revo- 
lution, with its layers of extraordi- 
nary events and paradoxes, provides 
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has ever witnessed in any part of the 
world, a similar number of men so 
sincerely impassioned for the public 
good, so really torgetful of their in- 
terests, so absorbed in the contem- 
pilation of a great design, so resolved 
to risk all that men hold most pre- 
cious in life, and so great an effort 
made to rise above the petty pas- 
sions of the heart. . . . The spectacle 
was short, but it had incomparable 
beauty. It will never disappear from 
human memory.” 
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With the perspective of two cen- 
turies, it seems that with or without 
the French Revolution the West 
would probably have evolved to- 
wards legal equality, increased eco- 
nationalism. If historians, like other 


consequences multiplies. New iron- 
emerge. Empirical precision under- 
of Tocqueville. The story of the 
French Revolution continues, but 
not according to the pattern drawn 
by the original contenders. For this 
bicentenary, at least, the Revolution 
belongs to the historians, who have, 
characteristically, exorcised its de- 
mons and saints. 0 
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Grants to Endow Chairs Since 1977 this money has added 

For 1990, NEH Chairman Lynne V. to institutional endowments and 

Cheney has announced a special supported op been quer 

challenge grant competition to help ’ 
pppoe. = , renovation of facilities to house the 

rete ' y- humanities. The maximum 

ste teaching ta the | ities. Inan tant award is currently $1 million 

exception to the usual limit of two 

NEH challenge grants per institu- Vol Appears 

tion, all two- and four-year colleges vane aoe 

and universities are eligible re- The decade of American film that 


gave us D.W. Griffith's “The Birth of 


as a definitive reference guide to 
American feature films since 1893. 
Volumes on the 1920s and 1960s 
have been completed, and one on 
the 1930s is in process. Each takes 


catalogues 

Moving Image Database (NAMID), 
says his staff will look at three thou- 
sand films to write synopses for the 
1930s volume. Watching films all 
day, Friend comments, exacts a toll: 
“How many Bob Steele westerns can 


a person watch in one sitting?” 


has been cited for excellence. In pre- 
senting the Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
Award, the College Art Association 44 
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Grants to Endow Chairs 


For 1990, NEH Chairman Lynne V. 
Cheney has announced a special 
challenge grant competition to help 
colleges and universities endow 
chairs for distinguished undergradu- 
ate teaching in the humanities. In an 
exception to the usual limit of two 
NEH challenge grants per institu- 
tion, all two- and four-year colleges 
gardless of the number of such 
grants previously received. 

The new challenge grants—up to 
$300,000 each, which the grantee 
must match three-to-one—will en- 
able each selected institution to have 
as much as $1.2 million to endow a 
distinguished teaching professor- 
ship. The application deadline for 
the special competition is January 
19, 1990. For further information, 
call 202/786-0361. 


Challenge Grants Hit $1 Billion 


The Challenge Grants Program, 
which requires that each grantee 
raise $3 in nonfederal funds for 
every federal dollar offered, has 
reached a total of $1 billion in capital 
development funds for humanities 
1977. The figure consists of both the 
federal funds used as challenges and 
the grantees’ matching gifts from 
nonfederal sources. While particular 
challenge grants might generate 
more than the obli three-to- 
one ratio, the $1 billion figure in- 
cludes only those matching funds re- 


quired by the ratio. 
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Since 1977 this money has added 
to institutional endowments and 
supported faculty development, 
preservation of collections, and the 
renovation of facilities to house the 
humanities. The maximum challenge 
grant award is currently $1 million. 


Third Volume on Film Appears 


The decade of American film that 
gave us D.W. Griffith's “The Birth of 
a Nation” and Mary Pickford in “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl” is documented 
in the newest volume put out by the 
American Film Institute, a catalogu- 
ing project supported by NEH. Re- 
plete with cross-references of casts, 


1930s volume. Watching films all 
day, Friend comments, exacts a toll: 
“How many Bob Steele westerns can 
a person watch in one sitting?” 


tion in 1987-88, 
has been cited for excellence. In pre- 
senting the Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
Award, the College Art Association 
said the catalogue, produced with 
NEH support, “is a model of clarity, 
brevity, and synthesis that belies the 
complexity of the subject.” The cata- 
logue was a joint effort of American 
and British scholars, including 
Wordsworth’s great-great-grand- 


f nephew, Jonathan Wordsworth. 


4 _ 
= ? NEH has a new “bestseller.” Since 
ws © ~May of 1988, 175,000 copies of “Sum- 


characters, and plot synopses, The 
American Film Institute Catalog, 
1911-1920 is meant for archivists, 
historians, film scholars, and stu- 
dents. Actor Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
presented the catalogue to NEH 
Chairman Lynne V. Cheney at a re- 
1971, along with its accompanying 
index are part of a long-range project 
intended to establish the catalogue 


= mertime Favorites” have been dis- 


tributed around the country. This 
brochure lists 400 titles of suggested 
reading for young people from kin- 
dergarten through grade 12. The ti- 
tles, all published before 1960, are 
acknowledged favorites of at least 
one previous generation. 

NEH public information officer Joy 
Evans, who has dealt with the on- 
slaught of requests, calculated that 
stacked on top of each other, the bro- 
chures would stand 417 feet high, a 
hundred feet taller than the tower of 
the Old Post Office, NEH’s home. 


—Kristen Hall 
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Applying for a Summer Stipend 


hrough its Summer Stipends 

program, the Endowment en- 

ables scholars to spend two 
full and uninterrupted months on 
projects in the humanities. These 
projects are most often long-term 
endeavors designed to culminate in a 
printed product, generally a schol- 
arly article or book. Projects can be 
in any stage of development at the 
time of application. The annual ap- 
plication deadline for Summer Sti- 
pends is October 1, with awards 
usually held the following summer. 

The Endowment receives Summer 
Stipends applications from faculty 
members in universities and in two- 
year and four-year colleges; from 
staff members in libraries, museums, 
and historical societies; from inde- 
pendent scholars; and from other 
persons working in the humanities. 
In general, faculty members at a 

college or university must be nomi- 
nated for a Summer Stipend by their 


BY JOSEPH B. NEVILLE 


Candidates who need not be nomi- 
nated for the competition include in- 
dependent scholars and others with- 
out college and university affiliation, 
college and university faculty mem- 
bers whose contracts terminate at the 
end of the academic year in which 
they apply, and college and univer- 
sity administrators who will not be 
teaching during the academic year in 
which they apply. 

To apply for a Summer Stipend, 
read the application brochure care- 
fully. In addition to defining eligibili- 
ty, the brochure should help you de- 
cide whether a particular project 
suits the program's purposes. Proj- 


should present the intellectual justi- 
fication for the project overall and 
for that part of the project you will 
carry out during the tenure of the 
award. The proposal should be free 


elists often seek specific information 
about an applicant's plans. If travel is 
involved, you should indicate where 
you will be going, how long you will 
stay, and what material you will ex- 
amine. Upon learning that an appli- 
cant proposes to write a book, some 
panelists hope to see a tentative ta- 
ble of contents that indicates the di- 
rection of the research. 

A complete Summer Stipends ap- 
plication includes two letters of rec- 
ommendation. You should choose 
scholars who know well both your 
work and the project's field. Gener- 
ally unhelpful are letters from 
friends and colleagues who are not 
well acquainted with the field. 


report that their Summer 
were crucial to their work. If you ap- 
ply, give it your best shot. If your ap- 
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arly article 0 or book. Posiects can abe 
in any stage of development at the 
time of application. The annual ap- 
plication deadline for Summer Sti- 
pends is October 1, with awards 
usually held the following summer. 
The Endowment receives Summer 
Stipends applications from faculty 
members in universities and in two- 
year and four-year colleges; from 
staff members in libraries, museums, 
and historical societies; from inde- 
pendent scholars; and from other 
persons working in the humanities. 
In general, faculty members at a 
college or university must be nomi- 
nated for a Summer Stipend by their 
employing institutions. Each institu- 
tion of higher education in the 
United States may nominate up to 
three applicants. At least one of the 
three must be a junior scholar (an as- 
sistant professor), and one must be a 
senior scholar (associate professor or 
professor). Institutions having more 
than three faculty members inter- 
ested in competing for NEH Sum- 
mer Stipends hold their own internal 
competitions before sending the 


_three nominated proposals to NEH. 


Joseph B. Neville is program officer for 


the Summer Stipends Program in the Di- 
vision of Fellowships and Seminars. 


sity administrators who will not be 
teaching during the academic year in 
which they-apply. 

To apply for a Summer Stipend, 
read the application brochure care- 
fully. In addition to defining eligibili- 
ty, the brochure should help you de- 


cide whether a particular project 
suits the program's purposes. Proj- 
ects must be compatible with these 
purposes to receive support. 

The project description is a crucial 
part of the application. There you 
should present the intellectual justi- 
fication for the project overall and 
for that part of the project you will 
carry out during the tenure of the 
award. The proposal should be free 
of jargon, and the project's signifi- 
cance and your intelligence should 
be manifest to both generalists and 
specialists. Most important, pan- 
elists will see the application as a re- 
flection of the quality of mind at 
work in the project and of the care 


- that would characterize any product 


of the proposed investigation. The 
more the proposal can convey the 
importance, interest, and excitement 
of the endeavor, the more favorably 
the panelists are likely to regard it. 
In the project description, you 

should clearly define the project's 
plan of work—both the schedule and 
the methodological approach. Pan- 
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ble of contents that indicates the di- 
rection of the research. 

A complete Summer Stipends ap- 
plication includes two letters of rec- 
ommendation. You should choose 
scholars who know well both your 
work and the project's field. Gener- 
ally unhelpful are letters from 
friends and who are not 
well acquainted with the field. 


This regimen seems demanding for 
scholars seeking a $3,500 award. 
However, program files are replete 
with comments from recipients who 
report that their Summer Stipends 
were crucial to their work. If you ap- 
ply, give it your best shot. If your ap- 
plication is not successful, write to 
the program for information about 
the partict:!ar decision on your appli- 
cation. Then, try the following year. 
If you require nomination, check 
with your institution's chief academ- 
ic officer or your grants office. Appli- 
cation materials for 1990 Summer Sti- 
pends will be ready by mid-August 
and should be available from your 
institution or from the Endowment. 
For application materials or further 
information, write or call the NEH 
Division of Fellowships and Semi- 
nars, Room 316, 1100 Pennsylvania 


Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20506, 202/786-0466. 0 
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Grant amounts in each listing are designated as 
FM (Federal Match) and OR (Outright Funds). 


Division and are designated by the two 


letter code at the end of each listing. 
Division of Education Programs 


EH 


Higher Education in the Humanities 


ES Elementary and Secondary Education 
in the Humanities 

Division of General Programs 

GN Humanities Projects in Media 

GM _ Humanities Projects in Museums and 
Histoncal Organizations 

GP __ Public Humanities 

GL Humanities Programs in Libraries and 
Archives 

Division of Research Programs 

RO _ Interpretive Research Projects 

RX Conferences 

RH Humanities, Science and Technology 

RP _— Publication Subvention 

RA Centers for Advanced Study 

Ri Regrants for International Research 

RT Tools 

RE _ Editions 

RL _ Translations 

RC Access 


vy GRANTS 


™ BY DISCIPLINE 


Ohio State U. Research Foundation, Colum- 
bus; William M. Sumner: $30,000. To support 
the research for a monograph on the elite archi- 
tecture and administrative area of a late ith 
millennium urban center, 3400-2800 B.C., near 
Anshan, Iran, comparable to Sumer and Susa in 
the growth of urban avilization. RO 

U., New Brunswick, NJ; William K. 
Powers: $42,652. To support the translation of 
1,000 Lakota songs from the 19th and 20th cen- 
tunes. RL 
Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial, Philadel- 
phia, PA; Debora Kodish: $118,628. To support 
an exhibition, catalogue, and interpretive pro- 
grams that will explore ethnicity and tradition 
in Italian-American material culture. GM 
U. of California, Los Angeles; Doran H. Ross: 
$300,000. To support an exhibition, ; 
and programs that will examine the role of the 
elephant in African art and culture. GM 


U. of Colorado, Boulder; Frederick W. Lange: 
$15,112. To support the planning of a traveling 
photographic exhibit of istnmian Precolumbian 
culturai artifacts. GP 

U. of lowa, lowa City; Holly L. Carver: $1,650. 
To support the publication of a summary of the 
data obtained from the excavation at Tula, the 
ruins of the capital of the Toltec Empire that 
dominated central Mexico from ca. 900 to ca. 
1200. RP 

U. of vania, Philadelphia; Robert H. 
Dyson: $20,000 OR; $6,000 FM. To support an 
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Arts—History and 
Criticism 
92nd Street YM-YWHA, NYC; Omus Hirsh- 
bein: $40,295 OR; $15,000 FM. To support de- 
velopment of a program book, a symposium, a 
public master class, and a gallery exhibition 
exploring the work and contextual historv of 
composer Franz Schubert. GP 
American Dance Festival, Inc., Durham, NC; 
Gerald E. Mvers: $94,580. To support an exam- 
ination of the achievements of black American 
choreographers in the development of 20th- 
century modern dance through panel discus- 
sions, symposia, and a booklet of essavs. GP 
Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, Fort 
Worth, TX; Rick !.. Stewart: $50,000. To support 
the preparation of a translation of the journal 
kept by a Prussian writer Balduin Mollhausen 
on an 1857 expedition of the Colorado River. RL 
Asian Art Museum, San Francisco, CA; Terese 
T. Bartholomew: $34,040 OR; $8,500 FM. To 
support planning for a temporary, traveling ex- 
hibition that will examine religious, cultural, 
historical, and aesthetic elements of Tibetan art 
and culture. GM 
CUNY Research Foundation/Brooklyn Col- 
lege, NYC; Benito Ortolani: $29,104. To sup- 
port the compiling and editing of entries for the 
1985 volume of the International Bibliography of 


Theatre. RC 
CUNY Research Foundation/Grad. School & 


Higt a -.* 
ES Elementary and Secondary Education 


- Organizations 
GP Public Humanities Projects 
GL Humanities Programs in Libraries and 
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Arch. cology and 
Anthropology 


Arkansas Muse m of Science and History, Lit- 
tle Rock; Alisor ». Sanchez: $50,000. To support 
planning for an exhibition and educational ma- 
terials that will examine the wav of life of Arkan- 
sas American Indians from prehistory to the 
present. GM 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, IL; 
Carolyn P. Blackmon: $50,000. To support the 
preparation of interpretive educational J a 
grams that will accompany the “Peoples 
Pacific” exhibition. GM 
Film Arts Foundation, San Francisco, CA; Pa- 
tricia J. Amlin: $87,972. To support the writing 
of a script and the of a story board 
for a one-hour animated film that will portray 
the Nahuatl origin myth of central Mexico. GN 
Susan M. Golla: $35,000. To support an edition 
of family origin legends from the Nootka lan- 
of the Indians of western Vancouver Is- 
land that were transcribed by Ed- 
ward Sapir in the early 1900s. RE 
Indiana U., Bloomin ; Raymond j. DeMal- 
lie: $100,000 OR: $17, FM. To support prepa- 
ration of an edition of five collections of histor- 
ical texts in Sioux and Pawnee. RE 
Natural History Museum of L. A. County, Los 
Angeles, CA; Craig C. Black: $200,000 OR; 
$25,000 FM. To support a ing exhibition 
on the nomadic of the Eurasian steppes 
from 1000 B.C. to the 20th century. GM 
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the growth of urban avi 
Rutgers U., New Brunswick, NJ; William K. 
Powers: $42,652. To support the translation of 
1,000 Lakota songs from the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. RL 

Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial, Philadel- 
phia, PA; Debora Kodish: $118,628. To support 
an exhibition, catalogue, and interpretive pro- 
auetesadhenlimabalimalbenditen 
in Italian-American material culture. GM 

U. of California, Los Angeles; Doran H. Ross: 
$300,000. To support an exhibition, catalogue, 
and that will examine the role ot the 
elephant in African art and culture. GM 

U. of Colorado, Boulder; Frederick W. Lange: 
$15,112. To support the ing of a traveling 
photographic exhibit of Isthmian Precolumbian 
cultural artifacts. GP 

“U. of lowa, lowa City; Holly L. Carver: $1,650. 
To support the publication of a summary of the 
dete dieiead Eee Go cmmtions tte the 
ruins of the capital of the Toltec Empire that 
dominated central Mexico from ca. 900 to ca. 
1200. RP 

U. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Robert H. 
Dyson: $20,000 OR; $6,000 FM. To support an 
international conference that will enable ar- 
chaeologists who are potterv specialists to ex- 
amine and analyze newly and previously exca- 
vated Cypriot ware from 4000 to 1000 B.C. RX 


U. of Texas, Austin; Thomas G. Palaima: 
$10,000 OR; $1,000 FM. To support an interna- 
tional conference that will focus on Cretan and 
Greek seals and sealings to gain insight into the 
cultures of these civilizations d three dis- 
tinct periods from 1850 to 1200 B.C. RX 

U. of Texas, Austin; Steven Feld: $15,000 OR: 
$2,500 FM. To support ani con- 
ference on diverse forms of lament Africa, 
and Europe. RX 

U. of Texas, San Antonio; Richard E. W. 
Adams: $10,000 OR; $73,983 FM. To support the 


beginning of a regional archaeological survey of 
Mayan 


flourished between 1000 B.C. and A.D. 900. RO 
WNET/Thirteen, NYC; Rhoda S. Grauer: 
$155,051. To support research and scripting of 
two full treatments and six preliminary treat- 
ments for an eight-part series on dance 
ion the world the ives of 

, history, critiasm, 


Miller: $40,300. To support production of the 
final seven programs in a 13-part series of 30- 
minute radio documentanes focusing on the 
immigrant experience and the surviving cultur- 
al heritage of first- and second-generation 
American musicians. GN 


public master ey and exhibition 
exploring the work and contextual history of 
composer Franz Schubert. GP 
American Dance Festival, Inc., Durham, NC; 
Gerald E. Myers: $94,580. To support an exam- 
inahion of the achievements of black American 
choreographers in the development of 20th- 
century modern dance through panel discus- 
sions, symposia. and a booklet of essavs. GP 
Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, Fort 
Worth, TX; Rick L. Stewart: $50,000. To support 
the preparation of a translation of the journal 
kept by a Prussian wniter Balduin Mollhausen 
on an 1857 expedition of the Colorado River. RL 
Asian Art Museum, San Francisco, CA; Terese 
T. Bartholomew: $34,040 OR; $8,500 FM. To 
support planning for a temporary, traveling ex- 
hieson that will examine , cultural, 
historical, and aesthetic elements of Tibetan art 
and culture. GM 
CUNY Research Foundation/Brooklyn Col- 
lege, NYC; Benito Ortolani: $29,104. To sup- 
port the compiling and editing of entnes for the 
1985 volume of the International Bibliography of 
Theatre. RC 
CUNY Research Foundation/Grad. School & 
Univ. Center, NYC; Barry S. Brook: $50,000 
OR; $19,992 FM. To support work on six vol- 
umes of a complete edition of the compositions 
of Giovanni Battista i, 1710-36. RE 
Center for African Art, NYC; Susan M. Vogel: 
$230,388. To support a traveling exhibition and 
educational ms that will examine nine 
centuries of Yoruba art and thought. GM 
Center for the Study of Prints, Wood- 
acre, CA; Roger S. Keves: $49,000. To support 
completion of a six-volume catalogue raisonne 
of the woodblock prints of Katsushika Hokusai, 
1760-1849. RT 
Columbia U., NYC; Barry Bergdoll: $6,000 OR; 
$12,500 FM. To support an international confer- 
ence to explore German contributions to Ameri- 
can architecture from the mid-19th century to 
the present, with emphasis on the work of Wal- 
ter Gropius and Mies van der Rohe. RX 
Columbia U. Press, NYC; Jennifer Crewe: 
$6,389 OR; $500 FM. SEE Seenaiee 
of a volume of selected 
writings on music and aesthetics by French 
composer Maurice Ravel. RP 
Duke U. Press, Durham, NC; Joanne Fergu- 
son: $10,000 OR; $3,000 FM. To support the 
ication of a study of Soviet choreography in 
the 1920s, a period of great innovation for the 
Russian ballet. RP 
Founders Society, Detroit Institute of Arts, MI; 
David W. Penney: $40,283. ee 
for an exhibition, , and educational 
programs on the Chandler-Pohrt Collection of 
19th-century American Indian art of the eastern 
woodlands, prairies, and plains. GM 
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Frank Lloyd Home & Studio Founda- 
tion, Oak Park, IL; Meg Klinkow: $35,000. To 
support documentation of the drawings, notes, 
and architectural fragments related to the resto- 
ration of the Frank Llovd Wright home and stu- 
dio. GM 
George Washington U., Washington, DC; 
Frances B. Lumbard: $45,162. To support the 
development of five courses in historic land- 
scape preservation. EH 
Greater Louisville Fund for the Arts, KY; Mark 
J. Stewart: $325,210. To support a series of inter- 
Tv programs and exhibitions that will 


disaplinary 
illuminate the cultural milieu of works mounted 


during a city-wide festival of revolutionary Rus- 
sian theater, music, opera, ballet, painting, and 

. GP 
Hampshire College, Amherst, MA; Jerome 
Liebling: $335,560. To support the production 
of a one-hour documentary on the history and 
cultural origins of bluegrass music. GN 
Historians of Netherlandish Art, NYC; Walter 
S. Gibson: $17,750 OR; $3,000 FM. To support 
an international, conference 
defining a tradition of Netherlandish art. RX 
Huntington Theatre Company, Boston, MA; 
Robin Littauer: $50,535 OR; $25,000 FM. bey A 

port postperformance lecture-discussions and 
holes essays examining the historical, cul- 
tural, and intellectual issues raised by plays 
produced by the Huntington Theater over two 
seasons. GP 
Illinois State Museum, Springfield; Craig E. 
Colten: $158,679. To support a traveling exhibi- 
tion that will explore the historv of life and work 
along the Illinois River from prehistory to the 

t. GM 
International Cultural Programming, NYC; 
Catherine A. Tatge: $20,000. To support the 

ing for a one-hour documentary film on 
the life and work of Tennessee Williams. GN 
Japan Society, Inc., NYC; Anthony R. Derham: 
$100,000. To support a temporary exhibition 
that will examine the artistic, social, philosoph- 
ical, and literary history of early medieval Ja- 
pan. GM 
Jewish Museum, NYC; Vivian B. Mann: 
$200,000. To support a temporary, traveling ex- 
hibition, catalogue, and public programs on the 
art of Jewish communities in Italv from the Ro- 
man Empire to the present. GM 
Johns U., Baltimore, MD; Henry Y. K. 
Tom: $10,000. To support the publication of the 
first volume of a four-volume catalogue of medi- 
eval and Renaissance manuscripts held by the 
Walters Art Gallery. RP 
re Rag mney NYC; Katherine Kline: 
$462,009. To support production of a one-hour 
television documentary on the life and art of 
Chang Ta-ch’ien, China's foremost modern 

and forger. GN 
Art M 


duction of a series of features on art history and 
criticism to be distributed within the framework 
of National Public Radio's daily national arts 
program. “Performance Todav.” GN 
New York Center for Visual History, NYC; 
Lawrence Pitkethiv: $140,000. To support the 
writing of four scripts in a 13-part series on the 
historv of American feature films since 1927 and 
the significance of American cinema as an art 
form, industry, and mode of cultural communi- 
cation. GN 
New York Foundation for the Arts, NYC; Rob- 
ert S. Levi: $212,750. enepeteansatan ese 
one-hour film analyzing Duke Ellington's ca- 
reer as a composer and orchestra leader. GN 
New York Foundation for the Arts, NYC; Mary 
E. Lance: $229,390. yg pet 
one-hour biographical film on Mexican artist 
pe nt perenne 
and make extensive use of 
SS oe sources. GN 
North Carolina Museum of Art Foundation, 
Inc., Raleigh; Richard S. Schneiderman: 
$48,350. To support planning for an exhibition 
that will examine Buddhist and relat- 
ed pictorial arts produced in China between 900 
and 1800. GM 
Ohio State U. Research Foundation, Colum- 
bus; Christian K. Zacher: $47,595. To support 
planning of an exhibition that will examine im- 
ages of Chn Columbus in the fine and 
popular arts of the United States from the colo- 
nial period to the present. GM 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia; Jeanette M. Toohey: $39,295. To sup- 
port planning for a traveling exhibition, cata- 
logue, and educational programs that will 
examine the life and art of American artist 
Thomas Eakins. GM 
Portiand Stage Company, ME; Richard Ham- 
burger: $57,830. To support postperformance 
discussions, cable television programs, essays 
sndceaty qutdeechensthotcetkendennenite 
raised by the plays produced during two main- 
stage seasons of a regional theater company. GP 
SUNY Research Foundation/Binghamton, NY; 
John Rothgeb: $48,000. To support the prepara- 
tion of a translation of German m 
Heinrich Schenker’s analysis of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. RL 
Saint John’s College, Main Campus, An- 
napolis, MD; Michael S. Littleton: $65,057. To 
support a vear-long seminar for seven faculty 
members to study and strengthen the use of 
music in the liberal arts. EH 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, Boston, MA; Brock W. jobe: 
£25,865. To support the planning of an exhibi- 
tion and catalogue that will examine the furni- 
ture and furniture makers of the Piscataqua Riv- 
er region of New Hampshire and Maine from 
1725 to 1825. GM 


U. of California, Berkeley; Sidra Stich: $58,989. 
To support planning for a traveling exhibition, 
catalogue, and educational programs on sur- 
realist art and its historical and conceptual 
framework. GM 
U. of California, Irvine; Edgar I. Schell: 
$137,596. To support the film production of the 
oti Gupte Saas pease pay ane Gp 
distribution on 
U. of Maryland. College Pork: Rachel W. Wade: 
$115,000 OR; $20,000 FM. To support work on a 
complete critical edition of the works of Carl 
er RE 

U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Penelope Craw- 
ford: $14,000 OR; $6,500 FM. To support an 
international conference to analyze Mozart's 


altar), a major art form in 14th- and 15th-cen- 
U. of Nebraska, Lincoln; Patrida A. Knapp: 
$10,000. To support the publication of a study of 

t patronage of the arts in the 19th 
century that focuses on the career of artist 

Catlin. RP 

U. of Rochester, NY: Michael Ann Holly: 
$148,600. To support a six-week institute for 25 
college teachers on the past and present theory 


$10,000. To support the publication of an eth- 
nography of the Tlingit Indians, written in the 
late 19th century. RP 

Waverly Consort, Inc., NYC; Michael Jaffee: 
$20,295. To support planning for three vears of 


tions, events, and ideas the Colum- 
bian vovages and the scientific revolu- 
tion. GP 


West Virginia U., Morgantown; Barton Hud- 
son: $50,000 OR; $20,000 FM. lo support an 
edition of Latin motets and French chansons by 
Thomas Crecquillon, 1515-57. RE 


pan. 
Jewish Museum, NYC; Vivian B. Mann: 
$200,000. To support a temporary, traveling ex- 
art of Jewish communities in lialy from the Ro- 
man Empire to the present. GM 

ins U., Baltimore, MD; Henry Y. K. 
Tom: $10,000. To support the publication of the 
first volume of a four-volume of medi- 
eval and Renaissance manuscripts held by the 
Walters Art Gallery. RP 
Long Bow Group, Inc., NYC; Katherine Kline: 


pain 
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Project for Inc., NYC; Mor- 
decai H. Baurnan: $250,000. To 
tion of a two-hour on the life 
and work of Johann Sebastian Bach. GN 
National Public Radio, , DC; Dean 
Boal: $50,030 OR; $160,000 FM. To support pro- 


conanddaniioanhansitetiantegutt> 


Stanfeed U.. CA; Grant Barnes: $7,265. oe 


tonality in his musical to reflect 
aspects of Lutheran , such as the du- 
alism of sin and salvation. 

U. of California Press, Berkeley; Lynne E. 
Withev: $3,500. To support the 30n of a 
history and analysis of the of mod- 
ern narrative film, on the works 


Withey: $10,000. To support the phication of a 
series of illustrations of 62 Spanish cities and 
towns by Anton Van den W; » pre- 


as between 1561 and 1571 commis- 
ane The volume will also include 


West Virginia U., Morgantown; Barton Hud- 
son: $50,000 OR: $20,000 FM. To support an 
edition of Latin motets and French chansons bv 
Thomas Crecquillon, 1515-57. RE 
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addition of late Greek and Byzantine texts and 
scholia. RT 

U. of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Warren 5S. 
Smith: $78,000. To support a three-semester 


project, summer workshops, to ex- 
U. of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill; Lewis 


A. Bateman: $3,734. To support the publication 
of a commentary on Plutarch’s Pericles. RP 

U. of Tulsa, OK; Susan Resneck Parr: $150,000. 
To support 2 project that will enhance the hon- 
ors, classics, and art history program through 
faculty seminars. EH 

WGBH Educational Foundation, Boston, MA; 
Eva |. Burch: $20,000. To support planning for a 
three-hour dramatic film adapted from Dante's 
Divine Comedy. GN 


History—Non-U.S. 


American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Jason H. Parker: $12,000 OR; $4,000 FM. To 
support a research conference on education and 
society in late Imperial China, 1664-1911. RX 
American Library Association, Chicago, IL; 


tenarv that i< heine planned bv the Smithsonian 
Institution = National Museu. ot “.atural Hi-- 
tory. GL 
Aston Magna Foundation for Music, Inc., 
Great Barrington, MA; Raymond Erickson: 
$100,000. To a three-week summer in- 
stitute for 25 college and university faculty 
members on the histoncal context in which the 
art of Joseph Haydn developed. EH 
Richard D. Bosley: $5,905. To su the 
translation of a Russian saint's life. 
Catholic U. of America, Washington, DC; 
Frank A. C. Mantello: $40,000. To support the 
of a cntical edition and translation 
of the Annales Sex — an early 
Sate Gor tanty @ ravet, 1 , ~adaeall RL 


Ni. Theodore 1. Bebb: 508. . To 


development of guidelines that a 


England's “Glorious Revolution” of 1688-89 in 
light of umportant new research. RX 

Harvard U., . MA; Benjamin: L. 
Schwartz: $200,000 OR: $50,000 FM. To support 


; Wolfhart P. 
Heinrichs: $71 ‘928 OR, $20,000 FM. To suppor 
work on the of Islam, whach covers 
the history and culture of all countries in which 


$14,287. To ’ 
of modern Kenya that will lead to the produc- 
hon of a ive survey text for use bv 
college teachers and nonspecalists. RX 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Ri; 
Norman Fiering: $10,500. To suppurt planning 
of an internahonal conference, an exhibihon 
with interpretive catalogue, and public lectures 
cules tay Gal dienes taieaneed Oe 
ropean ideas about avilization. GL 
johns Hopkins U., Baltimore. MD; Henry Y. K. 
Tom: $6,150. To support the publication of a 
comprehensive study of schooling in Renais- 
sance Italy. RP 
Sandra P. : $70,493 OR; $5,000 FM. To 
~~ writing of a senpt for a teature- 
length tm on the decline of peasant culture 
the development of toursm and the per- 
fume industry in southern France in the 
mid-19th century. GN 
Music Sources, Inc., San Leandro, CA; Todd 
Wetherwax: $87,526. To support at ten locatons 


New York Foundation for the Arts, NYC; Yanna 
Kroyt Brandt: $58,445. To support development 
of three treatments, ene hp tee 


Northwestern U., Evanston, IL; John S. Bush. 
nell: $7,000 OR; $10,000 FM. To a con- 


U. of California, Los Angeles; Fredi Chiap- 
pelli: $138,040. To support a five-week institute 
tor 25 college teachers to study documents per- 
to the intellectual and cultural back- 
Ee cuties tas anton Dads Cote 
U. of California, ey og 
pelk. $27,003 OR; $5,000 ety 4 
aranslahon of a volume of Mesoamencan texts 


U. of Chicago, IL; Penelope J. Kaiserlian: 
$32,000. To support the publication of four 
books in a survey of the influ- 
ence of Asian and culture on Europe 
from 1500 to 1800; two volumes cov the 
loth century have alreadv been . RP 
U. of Chicago, IL; Robin W. Lovin: $63,144 OR; 
$25,000 FM. To support the translation of four 


U. nef Chicege. IL; Richard P. Saller: $10,000. To 
support an international conterence on the his- 
tory of the family in Italy from Roman times to 
the 19th century. RX 

U. of Hawaii, Honolulu; Bran E. 

$60,000. To 9 candiation of 0 consul 
edition of a 13th-centurv 


U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Stuart B. 
Schwartz: $17,000 OR; $9,784 FM. To support a 
conference that will explore 


U. of Notre Dame, IN; john H. Van Engen: 
$119,947. To support a five-week institute for 30 
college teachers on the and teach- 
ing of medieval religyous culture. 

U. of Notre Dame, IN; Gary M. Hamburg: 
$22,947. To support the translation of selected 


0A 


Institution's National Museum of Natural His- 
tory. GL 

Aston Magna Foundation for Music, Inc., 
Great Barrington, MA; Raymond Erickson: 
$100,000. To support a three-week summer in- 
stitute for 25 college and university faculty 
members on the historical context in which the 


Catholic U. of America, Washington, DC; 
Frank A. C. Mantello: $40,000. To support the 
preparation of a critical edition and translahon 
of the Annales Sex Regum Angliae, an eariv 
chronicle bv Nicholas Travet, 1258-1334. RL 
Center for Faculty Princeton, 
NJ; Theodore K. Rabb: $68,700. To support the 
development of guidelines that will be de- 
signed to improve the teaching of introductory 
courses in Western civilization and world avi- 
lization on the national level. EH 

College of William and Mary, Willi 

VA; Dale E. Hoak: $20,000 OR; $5,000 FM. To 
support an international conference that will 
focus on the political, intellectual, economic, 
and cultural currents involved in the accession 
of King William and Queen Mary to the English 
throne. RX 

Columbia U., NYC; Julian H. Franklin: 
$45,000. To support a translation from Jean 
Bodin’s late 16th-century work, The Six Books of a 
Commonwealth, the four chapters that deal with 
the concept of sovereignty. RL 

Cornell U., Ithaca, NY; John G. Ackerman: 
$4,201. To support the publication of an analysis 
of changes in political and socal 

in l6th-century Regexsburg brought about by 
the Lutheran Reformation. RP 

Cornell U., Ithaca, NY; John G. Ackerman: 
$2,872. To support the publication of a study of 
how male-female relationships and moralitv 
among the medieval Orthodox Slavs were influ- 
enced by social forces and the Church. RP 
Drew U., Madison, NJ; Robert Ready: $53,074. 


Film Arts Foundation, San Francisco, CA; 
James S. Culp: $356,918. To support production 
of a one-hour documentary film about the 
American missionary experience in China dur- 
ing the 20th century. GN 

George Washington U., Washington, DC; Lois 
G. Schwoerer: $15,000 OR; $2,000 FM. To sup- 
port an international conference to reevaluate 
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Laboratory for Icon and Idiom, Inc., NYC; 
Sandra P. Schulberg: $70,493 OR; $5,000 FM. To 
support the writing of a scnpt for a feature- 


Northwestern U., Evanston, IL; John S. Bush- 
nell: $7,000 OR; $10,000 FM. To support a con- 
took place in Russia between 1861 and 1874. RX 
Princeton U., NJ; Norman Itzkowitz: $124,298. 
To support « five-week institute for 24 partic- 


flicts with Europe in the century ending with 
World War |. EH 

Princeton U. Press, “J; Margaret H. Case: 
$4,000. To support the publication of a work on 
the society and economy of production in 
Mantanzas, Cuba, in the 19th century. RP 
Rattlesnake Productions, Inc., Berkeley, CA; 
Jed Riffe: $30,000. To support film research, 
interviews, location scouting, and the develop- 


ment of a shooting script for a one-hour docu- 
mentary about the ie cf Ishi, the last Yahi Indi 


Alfred Kroeber. GN 
Vernon F. Snow: $24,075. To support the third 
volume in a three-volume edition of un- 
published persona! journals of the Long Parlia- 
ment debates in 1642. RE 
Stanford U., CA; Grant Barnes: $5,030. To sup- 
the second volume in a two-volume soaal 
istory of 19th-century Hankow in central 
China. RP 
U. of California Press, Berkelev; Lynne E. 
Withev: $5,000. To support an interdisciplinary 
studv of the Art Nouveau movement in France 
that analvzes the links between politics, society, 
and art. RP 
U. of California, Los Angeles; Clorinda Do- 
nato: $80,000. To support a traveling exhibinon 
with a catalogue and literature about the influ- 
ence of the French Encuclopedie in the history of 
ideas and the international spread of “encvclo- 
pedism” from 1750 to 1850. GL 


the 19th century. RX 
U. of Hawaii, Honolulu; Bnan E. McKnight: 
$60,000. To support a translation of a recently 
rediscovered Ming edition of a 13th-century 
collechon of Chinese judicial judgments. RL 
U. of Minnesota, ; Caria R. Phil- 
lips: $24,034. To support planning of a traveling 
exhibrhon with a catalogue. genes a oe od 
bc forums, and a videotape on 
about Coleus 2nd the poate 
ongins of these myths. GL 
U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Stuart 8. 
Schwartz: $17,000 OR; $9,784 FM. To support a 
muindisaplinary conference that will explore 
the histoncal signiticance of Europeans con- 
tacts with non-Europeans in the first 300 vears 
after Columbus's vovages of discoverv. RX 
U. of Notre Dame, IN; John H. Van Engen: 
$119,947. To support a five-week institute for 30 
college teachers on the scholarship and teach- 
ing of medieval religuous culture. EH 
U. of Notre Dame, IN; Gary M. Hamburg: 
$22,947. To support the translation of selected 
essavs by Russian liberal theorist Boris 
Chicherin (1828-1904). RL 
U. of Notre Dame, IN; Mark D. Jordan: $10,000 
OR; $10,000 FM. To support an international 
conference to explore wavs in which certain 
pra wg alate nia 
and 13th centuries. RX 
U. of Notre Dame, IN; John H. Van Engen: 
$40,000. To support the preparation of a cntical 
edition and translation of l4th-century texts 
that recount the lives of members of the Broth- 
ers of the Common Life, forerunners of Eras- 
U. of Seattle; Naomi B. Pascal: 
$8,600. To the ication of a selected 
edition and translahion of the diaries of Hans 
U. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; John Brian 
Harley: $280,000 OR; $100,000 FM. To support a 
traveling exhibition, four facsimile exhibitions, 
a catalogue with essays. a viewer's guide, video- 
tapes, a newsletter, and ancillary literature 
about maps of the Columbian encounter. GL 
WGBH Educational Foundation, Boston, MA, 
Peter S. McGhee: $40,320. To support the re- 
scripting of a completed six-part film series, 
“The Troubles,” bv Thames Televi- 
sion, which examines Irish history and the on- 
irish conflict from the 16th cen- 
tury to 1979. GN 
Yale U., New Haven, CT; David E. Under- 
down: $125,000 OR; $70,000 FM. To support 
work on a four-volume edition of sources that 
record the proceedings of the English Parlia- 
ment of 1626 and work on an edition of sources 
for the first House of Commons’ session dunng 
the Long Parliament, 1640-41. RE 


M/A 


History—U.S. 


American Asian Cultural Exchange, NYC; 
Shirley Sun: $315,350 OR; $82,500 FM. To sup- 
port production of a 90-minute documentary 
film that will examine the career of General 
Joseph Stilwell in China and will emphasize 
American-Chinese relations during World War 
ll. GN 
American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Douglas Greenberg: $295,000. To support the 
ion of The American National Biography 
in 20 volumes. RT 
American Frontier Film Project, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, NC; Robert B. Toplin: $20,000. Uo ougpest 


American Studies Film Center, NYC; Lance E. 
Bird: $19,746. To support a one-hour documen- 
tary film on the American occupation of Japan, 
1945-52. GN 
American Studies Film Center, NYC; Thomas 
P. Johnson: $300,600 OR; $50,000 FM. To sup- 
port production of a 90-minute documentary 

Fim on Pearl Harbor and the coming of the 
Pacific war. GN 
American U., Washington, DC; Charies C. 
McLaughlin: $60,000 OR; $50,000 FM. To sup- 
port work on an edition of the papers of Freder- 
ick Law Olmsted. RE 
Baltimore City Life Museums, MD; Richard W. 
Flint: $300,000 OR; $200,000 FM. To support an 
exhibition, catalogue, and programs that will 
examine museums as places of learning and 
entertainment in America from the early 19th 
century to the present. GM 
Baltimore Museum of Industry, MD; Dennis 
M. Zembala: $136,470 OR; $50,000 FM. To sup- 
port the design and construction of an Educa- 
tion Activity Center for youth that will feature 
“The Cannery,” in an interactive setting explor- 
ing a central dimension of Baltimore's industrial 
history. GM 
Brazilian Cultural Foundation, Inc., NYC; Iza 
C. Sessler: $75,000 OR; $100,000 FM. To sup- 
port an exhibition, an interpretive catalogue, 
lectures, and a traveling exhibition about Por- 
tuguese contributions to the Age of Explora- 
tion, including the discovery of Brazil. GL 
CUNY Research Foundation/LzGuardia Com- 
munity College, Island, NY; Richard _ 
Lieberman: $82,124. To — 

eight 30-minute radio t the atl 
ical career of Fiorello H. La Guardia and the 
history of New York City during the 1930s and 
1940s. GN 
Cambridge Documentary Films, Inc., MA; 
Renner Wunderlich: $19,948. To su plan- 
ning for a 90-minute film about the life of Eu- 
gene Debs, 1855-1926. GN 
Chicago Historical Society, IL; Elisworth H. 


Amenican history and culture. GM 
Educational Film Center, Annandale, VA; 
Ruth S. Pollak: $597,477. To support production 
of a one-hour drama about a 13-veer-old Con- 
federate girl, Louise Van Lew, who had to 
choose between her southern values and those 
of her beloved guardian aunt, Elizabeth Van 
Lew, a spy for the Union. GN 
Focus Foundation, Inc., NYC; Valerie M. Shep- 
herd: $19,998. To support planning for a one- 
hour film on Spanish and settle- 
ment in 16th-century North America. GN 
GWETA, Inc., Walpole, NH; Ken Burns: 
$299,100. To support the ion of the five- 
hour “Civil War” series to ten hours. GN 
Hamilton Project, Hoboken, NJ; Robert E. 
Clem: $20,000. To support planning for a fea- 
ture-length dramatic biography of Alexander 
Hamilton. GN 
Institute of Early American History & Culture, 
VA; Charles F. Hobson: $75,000 
OR; $9,675 FM. To support preparation of an 
edition of the papers of John Marshall. RE 
Institute of Early American History & Culture, 
VA; Steven ]. Schechter: $700,000 
OR; $150,000 FM. To support the production of 
a three-part dramatic miniseries that will depict 
the life of a Connecticut family during the revo- 
lutionary war. GN 
Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, MD; George F. 
Thompson: $20,000. To support the publication 
of two volumes in the edition of the papers of 
Dwight David Ersenhower, covering the 
January 1, 1951 to January 20, 1953, the day 
aay gg aed RP 
johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, MD; George F. 
Thompson: $5,800. To support the publication 
of a revisionist account of the City Beautiful 
movement that emphasizes the political under- 
of this environmental, sociocultural, 
and aesthetic movement of the early 20th cen- 
tury. RP 
Lancit Media Visions, Inc., NYC; Cecily Tru- 
ett: $115,300. To support the writing of a script 
for a 90-minute television drama on the life and 
times of Captain Nathaniel Gordon, American 
slave trader, 1826-62. GN 
Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge; Beverly jar- 
rett: $7,953. To support the publication of the 
third and final volume covering the final years 
of the Civil War, ‘mn an edition of the diary of 
secessionist Edmund Ruffin. RP 
Maine Library Association, Augusta; Julia R. 
Walkiing: $116,949. To support a series of 120 
ps = nm ts and 
program, a conference, anal- 
ior literature adout European exploration of 
the New England coast in the 15th and 16th 
centunes. GL 
Museum of Our National Heritage, Lexington, 
MA; Barbara A. Franco: $41,244. To support 


plenning for © temporary edition Gat wi 


fetee 


Northern Illinois U., DeKalb; Allan Kulikoff- 
$10,000 OR: $2,000 FM. To support an interdis- 
aplinary conference on women and the transi- 
tion to capitalism in rural America between the 
years 1760 and 1920. RX 

Old Sturbridge Village, MA; John E. Worrell: 
$30,770. To support a study of the economic life 
of country towns in Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, between 1790 and 1850, that will focus 


Pennsbury Society, Morrisville, PA; Alice L. P. 
Hemenway: $104,870. To support a living histo- 
ry project that will explore the adaptation of 
William Penn's followers from England to Penn- 
syivania through a series of thematic programs 
designed to illuminate social and cultural 
between 1680 and 1720. GM 
Present Stage, Inc., Cambridge, MA; Laurie S. 
Block: $37,656. To support script development 
for a one-hour film that traces the 
history of Americans’ interest in physical fit- 
ness. GN 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence; 
Richard K. Showman: $60,000 OR; $75,000 FM. 
To support work on printed and microfilm edi- 
tions of the papers of revolutionary war General 
Nathanael Greene, (1742-86). RE 
U. of California, Berkeley; Leon F. Litwack: 
$75,000 OR; $100,000 FM. To support the prepa- 
ration of a microfilm edition, reel guide, and 
index for the papers of Emma Goldman. RE 
U. of Connecticut, Storrs; Christopher Cxilier: 
$127,929. To support a four-week institute for 
20 college teachers on texts in American history 
from the 1760s to the 1820s. EH 
U. of Georgia, Athens; Charlies M. Hudson: 
$137,000. To support a five-week institute on 
exploration and native societies in the south- 
eastern United States, 1500-1700. EH 
U. of Maryland, College Park; Stuart B. Kauf- 
man. $95,000 OR; $60,000 FM. To support con- 
ays ke a aoe eanaemnzaaes 
the Samuel Gompers papers 
U. of Nebraska, Lincoln; og E. Moulton: 
$95,000 OR; $27,500 FM. To support work onan 
edition of the journals of the Lewis and Clark 
U. of South Carolina, Columbia; Catherine W. 
Horne: $150,000. To support a traveling exhibi- 
ton, catalogue, and educational programs that 
will explore the of stoneware in South 
Carolina during the early 19th century and its 
subsequent impact on the development of 
southern folk pottery. GM 
U. of South Carolina, Columbia; Clyde N. 
Wilson: $70,000 OR; $10,000 FM. To support the 
ion of an edition of the papers of John 
C. Calhoun. RE 
U. of South Carolina, Columbia; David R. 
Chesnutt: $120,000 OR; $25,000 FM. To suppc 


port construction of an 
tion Activity Center for youth that will feature 
“The Cannery,” in an interactive setting explor- 
ing a central dimension of Baltimore's industnial 
history. GM 

Brazilian Cultural Foundation, Inc., NYC; Iza 
C. Sessler: $75,000 OR; $100,000 FM. To sup- 


munity College, pee ey NY; Richard K. 
Lieberman: $82,124. To support production of 
eight 30-minute radio about the polit- 
ical career of Fiorello H. La Guardia and the 
history of New York City during :‘:e 1930s and 
1940s. GN 

Cambridge Documentary Films, Inc., MA; 
Renner Wunderlich: $19,948. To 

ning for a 90-minute film about the life of Eu- 
gene Debs, 1855-1926. GN 

Chicago Historical Society, IL; Elisworth H. 
Brown: $300,000 OR; $100,000 FM. To 

an exhibshon and public on the slav- 
ery issue and the American Civil War GM 
Colorado State Library, Denver; Nancy M. 
Bolt: $37,915. To support planning for a travel- 


ny ; 
Martin: $23,646. To support script revisions for 
a dramatic miniseries about the Sager family 
who emi and settled in the Pacific North- 
west between 1844 and 1848. GN 
Detroit Historical Society, Ml; Maud M. Lyon: 
$18,005. To support a documentation survey of 
five areas of the museums collection in prepara- 
tion for a ive presentation on the 
history of Detroit. GM 
Edison Institute, Dearborn, MI; Peter H. Cous- 
ins: $27,325. To support ing for a rein- 
Ne pel me epee ma 9 te 
rrent trends in the study of Afro- 


pinnings envi , 300 . 
and aesthetic movement of the early 20th cen- 
Lancit Media Visions, Inc., NYC; Cecily Tru- 


ett: $115,300. To support the writing of a script 
for a 90-munute television drama on the life and 


third and final volume covering the final years 
of the Civil War, in an edition of the diary of 
secessionist Edmund Ruffin. RP 

Maine Library Association, Augusta; Julia R. 
Walkling: $116,949. To support a senes of 120 


program, 

lary literature about European exploration of 
the New England coast in the 15th and 16th 
centunes. GL 

Museum of Our National Heritage, Lexington, 
MA; Barbara A. Franco: $41,244. To support 
planning for a temporary exhibition that will 
examune New England life through an analysis 
of clothing and dress from 1620 to 1876. GM 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, Wash- 
ington, DC; Scott: $15,000. To sup- 
port a self-study that will evaluate Montpelier’s 
current and will examine 


interpretive programs 
the long-term potential for interpretive exhibi- 


tional life in New Jersev from 1664 to the pres- 
ent. GM 
New York U., NYC; eties Hits: CEAAED CR 
$75,000 FM. To support the preparation of 
microfilm edition, sand guide. a ay i 


support the production of three one-hour docu- 
mentaries on the political life of Lyndon Baines 
jotinson. GN 


Yb 


and native societies in the south- 
eastern United States, 1500-1700. EH 
U. of Maryland, College Park; Stuart B. Kauf- 


man: $95,000 OR; $60,000 FM. To support con- 
tinuing work on a print and microfilm edition of 


edition of the journals of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. RE 

U. of South Carolina, Columbia; Catherine W. 
Horne: $150,000. To support a traveling exhibi- 
tion, catalogue, and educational programs that 
will explore the history of stoneware in South 
Carolina during the early 19th century and its 
subsequent impact on the development of 
southern folk pottery. GM 

U. of South Carolina, Columbia; Clyde N. 
Wilson: $70,000 OR; $10,000 FM. To support the 


U. of South Carolina, Columbia; David R. 
Chesnutt: $120,000 OR; $25,000 FM. To support 
jon of an edition of the papers of Henry 
Laurens, 18th-century statesman and president 
of the Continental Congress. RE 
U. of Tennessee, Knoxville; Paul H. Bergeron: 
$95,000 OR; $30,000 FM. To support the prepa- 
ration of an edition of the papers of Andrew 
Johnson. RE 
U. of Wisconsin, Madison; John P. Kaminski: 
$100,000 OR; $70,000 FM. To support the prepa- 
ration of a documentary history of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. RE 


tures about the history of medicine in Virginia 
from 1600 to 1900. GL 

WGBH Educational Foundation, Boston, MA; 
Brigid Sullivan: $20,000. To support the plan- 
ning of a series of 13 hall-hour original dramas 


of women in West Virginia. GL 


Afro-American Museum, Philadelphia, PA; 
Irene U. Burnham: $35,170. To support the 
planning of an exhibition on the history of Afro- 
American life in the Delaware Valley. GM 
Alaska State Museum, Juneau; Thomas D. 
Lonner: $250,000 OR; $30,000 FM. To su me 
three-year exhibition that will explore 
tural eanings of the crest art ot the Chiat 

peoples of Alaska from a range of West- 
ern and Tlingit perspectives. GM 
Allentown Art Museum, PA; Patricia Delluva: 
$5,000. To support planning for computerized 
documentation of the museum's textile collec- 
tion. p> a 

Alvernia College, Reading, PA; Richard N. 

Stichler: $36,260. To support a faculty study 


project of and discussion of humanities 
iain for a humanities 


American Assn. of Community & Jr. Colleges, 
Washington, DC; James F. Gollattscheck: 
$230,465. To support a national conference fo- 
SO eee 
follow-up curriculum advisory visits, a news- 
letter, and a case study publication. EH 

American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Frederick H. Burkhardt: $110,000 OR; $60,000 


support a three-year project that will train fac- 
ulty members to teach a four-course sequence 
in world history and culture. EH 

Cabrini College, Radnor, PA; Sharon C. 
Schwarze: $80,572. To support faculty develop- 


ment in ion for revision of the human- 
ties curncoum. EH 
Chicago Public Library, IL; J}. Ingrid Lesley: 
$14,704. To support planning for educational 
programs and exhibitions on Chicago dialects 
and the contribution of Chicago's myriad popu- 
lations to American English. GL 
Community Heritage Film Group, Ocean 
Grove, NJ; Jennifer Boyd: $20,000. To support 
for a one-hour documentary film bio- 
graphy of Billy Sunday, the baseball plaver 
turned , who was one of the 
voices of the churches in the United 
States from 1895 to 1935. GN 
Connecticut Players Foundation, Inc/Long 
Wharf Theatre, New Haven, CT; James D. 
Luse: $59,304. To support a series of public fo- 
rums and publications designed to enrich the 
public’s understanding of the humanities as de- 
picted in the -easonal offerings at a regional 


theater. GP 

t of Overseas Missions, NYC; 
George M. Miller: $75,870. To support the writ- 
ing of a script for a 90-minute dramatic televi- 
sion program examining James Weldon John- 
son's “God's Trombones.” GN 
Dixie , St. George, UT; Joe Green: 
$135,061. To support a series of eight one-week 
seminars for 20 members on seminal 
texts, authors, and ideas in order to develop 


pm am hn dan library resea aa 
a dissemination conference to improve the 
freshman humanities program. EH 

m Kentuckw I] Richmand: Ronnie I 


Littleton, MA; Julian Crandall Hollick: $19,885. 


James Sprunt , Kenans- 
ville, NC; Becke $52,589. To support 
development of nine humanities courses 


Jewish Heritage Writing Inc., NYC; 
Alan M. Adelson: $116,685 OR; $50,000 FM. To 
support completion of a docu- 


mentary film based primarily on “The Chroni- 
cle of the Lodz Ghetto,” the only existing ac- 
count of a Jewish community's experience 
under Nazi domination from 1941 to 1944. GN 
KCET-TY, Los , CA; Richard G. Heus: 
$600,940 OR; $150,000 FM. byt = ay ae ae 

dramatic television portrait 


KCET-TV, Los Angeles, CA; Stephen 
$14,921. To support a script for a two-hour 
vision drama on the life and work of American 
attorney Clarence Darrow, 1857-1938. GN 
Kentucky State U., Frankfort; Rodney W. Kil- 
cup: $19,003. To support planning for a revision 


Y2A 


$5,000. To support planning for 
tion. GM 


texts in order to build support for a humanities 
core curriculum. EH 
American Assn. of Community & jr. Colleges, 
Washington, DC; James F. Gollattscheck: 
$230,465. To support a national conference fo- 
cused on eight exemplary humanities projects, 
follow-up curnculum advisory visits, a news- 
better, and a case study publication. EH 
American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Frederick H. Burkhardt: $110,000 OR; $60,000 
FM. To support preparation of an edition of the 
correspondence of Charles Darwin. RE 
American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Allen H. Kassof: $150,000 OR; $700,000 FM. To 
support exchange for advanced re- 
search in the Soviet Union, the socialist coun- 
tnes of Eastern Europe and ia, and reiat- 
ed researct. activities in the humanities. RI 
American Library Association, Chicago, IL; 
Peggy Barber: $374,839. To support a traveling 
exhibition, interpretive matenals, and reading 
and discussion on the history and 
significance of the French Revolution. GL 
American Library Association, Chicago, IL; 
JoAn S. Segal: $37,963. Lei crete ay on 
for librarians and scholars at historically black 
and universities that will assist them in 
ing and conducting humanities programs 
for the general public. GL 
Aquinas Junior College at Newton, MA; Phyl- 
lis Harnick: $13,580. To support four weekend 
faculty seminars led by a visiting scholar EH 
Asia Society, Inc., NYC; Anthony J. Kane: 
$150,295. To support local and inter- 
pretive public programs on the and 
flues ofthe AsuPafc region. GP 
Foundation for —o Inc., 


Brazos Valley Museum, College Station, TX; 
Paisley S. Cato: $15,000. To support a self-study 
that will lead to the development of a human- 
ities orientation and the interpretive framework 
for an expanding natural science museum. GM 
CUNY Research Foundation/Grad. School & 
Univ. Center, NYC; Renee Waldinger: 
$189,958”. To support a national institute on the 
French Revolution for 30 college humanities 
teachers. EH 

CUNY Research Foundation/Queens College, 

Flushing, NY; James Mittelman: $160,000. To 
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sublC S UNGeTstandilip OF t taries asc 
picted in the seasonal offerings at a regional 
theater. GP 

t of Overseas Missions, NYC; 
George M. Miller: $75,870. To support the wnit- 
ing of a scmpt for a 90-minute dramatic televi- 


aes pas Valen ier 
son's “God's Trombones.” 
Dixie College, S*. » UT: Jos Gesen: 


$135,061. To sx: pport a senes of eight one-week 
seminars for 20 faculty members on seminal 
texts, zathors, and ideas in order to develop 
new humanities honors courses. EH 
Eariham College, Richmond, IN; Peter K. 
Cline: $50,000 OR; $25,000 FM. To support a 
senes of faculty seminars, library research, and 
a dissemination conference to improve the 
freshman humanities program. EH 

Eastern Kentucky U., Richmond; Bonnie J. 
Gray: $39,000. To support a faculty seminar to 
plan a core of humanities honors courses. EH 
Eckley Miners’ Vi Museum, Weatheriv, 
PA; Vance P. Packard: $17,946. To support plan- 
ning for a permanent exhibinon on industnal 
medicine in the Pennsvivania anthracte region 
from 1850 to 1930. GM 

Edison Institute, Dearborn, MI; Michael J. Et- 
tema: $65,000. To support planning for a long- 
en eee ne ee 
on the history of office work in America from 

the 18th century to the present. GM 

Essex Institute, Salem, MA; Barbara M. Ward: 
$75,000. To support an exhibition and educa- 
tional programing on the Gardner-Pingree 
House which was built during the federal pen- 
od of Salem's history. GM 

Festival of Indonesia Foundation, NYC; Ted M. 
G. Tanen: $20,210. To support the planning of 
on the history and culture of 


performances. 

Film Arts Foundation, San Francisco, CA; 
Louise Cox: $25,455. To support scripting of a 
one-hour documentary film on the history and 
Afro-American culture of the Sea Islanders of 

ia and South Carolina. GN 

Fisk U., Nashville, TN; Jessie C. Smith: 
$15,000. To support the planning of a series of 


Smoller: $60,840. To support a summer institute 
for 15 faculty members to discuss and analvze 
aay tne ceeaing Sab caeany Wee aeee 


Park, Philadeiphia, PA; J.A. Leo Lemay: 
$15,000. To support a conference on Benjamin 
Franklin's contributions to 18th-century liter- 
ature and culture. RX 

Harvard U. Press, Cambridge, MA; Maud E. 
Wilcox: $20,000. To support the publication of 


>See Ge See = Schwartz: 


> Emmi 


Mount Vernon College, Washington, DC; 
Nancy A. White: $86,903. To support a six-week 
project for 20 faculty members to study with 
outside scholars ten major texts and integrate 
them into a new core curriculum. EH 


20 


Nassau Community College, Garden City, NY; 
Joan Sevick: $200,000. To support a three-year 
of faculty study for subsequent mnple- 
mentation of a college-wide two-course core 
curnculum in the humanites. EH 
National Humanities Center, Res. Tri. Park, 
NC Wayne | Pond: $60,000. To support pro- 
duction of 52 weekly half-hour radio 
that will feature conversahons with of 
New York Foundation for the Arts, NYC; Kirk 
R. Simon: $66,587. To support the ing of a 


Fuller, 1895-1983. GN 

New York U., NYC; Steven S. Hutkins: 
$62,369. To support the development of three 
new humanites courses for freshmen. EH 
Oklahoma State U., Stillwater; Mary Rohrberg- 
er: $74,261. To support two summer semunars 


Frank B. Gibney: $100,000. To support scnpting 
of two episodes in a nine-part documentary 
eties, and interdependence of the Pacific Basin 
nahons, and to support postproduction of the 
pilot on Mew: Japan. a 

Philadelphia of Textiles and Science, 
PA; Wiliam R. Brown: $75,219. To support a 
two-semester pilot program in the humanities 
for freshman. EH 

Queens College, Charlotte, NC; Robert W. 
Whalen: $46,224. To support a three-week 
workshop for nine faculty members who will 
study with visiting scholars: “The Rise of Moral 
imagination,” “Conflicts of Rationalism,” and 
“The Renaissance and the Scientific Vision,” 
using Classic texts. EH 
Redding Films, Fairfield, CT; William C. King: 
$20,000. To support planning for a one-hour 
documentary film on black Amencan 

Henry Ossawa Tanner (1859-1937). GN 
Refugee Resettlement Program/Roman Catho- 
lic Diocese, ngfield, MA; Lawrence R. 
Hott: $25,000. To support scripting of a one- 
hour documentary film that will examine the 
influence of Khmer culture and religion on 
the acculturation of Cambodian refugees in 
Amenca. GN 

Rice U., Houston, TX; Neal F. Lane: $150,000 
OR; $75,000 Fhvi. To support three years of fac- 
ulty seminars fo: the development of a human- 
dents and for humanities and socal scence 
students basic courses in engineering and natu- 
ral scence. EH 

Rutgers U., New Brunswick, NJ; Reese V. 


Jenkins: $234,290. To < Mcrotm edivon and 
SS ae 


ats is*BUsiil sditor 


and the revision of two introductory educahon 
courses to incorporate humanities texts. EH 

Social Science Research Council, NYC; Fre- 
dere E. Wakeman: $10,000 OR; $2,400 FM. To 
support an internahonal conference that will 
explore the ongins of unity and diversity in 
nine Latin American countnes between the 
mid-18th and early 20th centunes, using the 
hustoncal stud of coffee as a thematic focus. RX 
Social Science Research Council, NYC; Fre- 
deri E. Wakeman: $100,000 OR; $600,000 FM. 
To su the International Postdoctoral 


Antiquities, ; : 
$25,000. To support documentation of the col- 
lechons of furnsture, fine arts, and decorative 
arts at Codman House in Lincoln, Massachu- 


_ James 
F. Walter: $100,000. To support studv by 15 fac- 
ulty members of the concept of justice in the 
writings of classical Greece, the Renaissance, 
and the early Amencan republic and the devel- 
opment of a new core honors curnculum. EH 
Southwestern , Chula Vista, CA; Alma 


R. Aguilar: $29, one-vear 
wt sr = 


Dubin: $89,751. To . 
and the preparation of and biter- 


ature about women’s roles in the military ser- 
vices and in antiwar activities. GL 
Sul Ross State U., Alpine, TX; Earl H. Elam: 


conference activities for three s' 
Columbian Quincentenaryv in the the Big Bend ten pd re- 
gion. GP 


Temple U., Philadelphia, PA; David M. Bart- 
lett: $10,000. To support 

study of the use of agrarian themes in 19th- 
century American visual art and literature. RP 
Tri-Cities State Technical Institute, Blount- 
ville, TN; ae a a 
curnculum planning and i 

shy chain tlemnyamenddana, oa" eaaoteutionel 
humarubes-related student actvites. EH 

Tufts U., Medford, MA; Seymour S. Bellin: 
$170,182. To a five-week mstitute for 24 
parbapants on the historical and social context 
of technologica! «i: «+ and their 


U. of Illinois, Urbana, Champaign; Judith M. 
McCulloh: a Seas ogee 


of a discography of ethnac music recordings that 
were produced in the United States between 


1894 and 1942. RP 
U. of Maryland, Park; Saul Sosnowski: 
$135,124. To support a institute for 25 


college teachers on the bterary texts and archae- 
ological sources of Meacan colorual history. EH 
U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; judith L. Elian: 
$18,539. To support the planning of a series of 
pubhc programs that explore the Jewish role in 
the discovery, conquest, and settlement of the 
New World. GP 

vU. Se a 


$163,482. To support a 
alogue, audiotape, and saclliory Been oe 
about the is of black culture and 


Bailey $40,000 OR: $5,000 FM. To support a 
conference that will explore the importance of 


oe Cae © Ce ey Ce 


U. of North Carolina Press, Hill; Lewis 
A. Bateman: $10,000 OR; $5,000 FM. To support 
the publication of an encyclopedia of southern 


U. of North Carolina, Greensboro; Joanne V. 
Creighton: $75,000 OR; $50,000 FM. To support 
two vear faculty serninars with visits by 
distinguished scholars, summer curricular 
, and pilot programs to integrate a 
new seminar with a course in West- 
U. of North Carolina, Wilmington; William H. 
Schneider: $105,051. To support the establish- 
ment of interdisaplinary courses on the history 
Se eee 
nculum development. EH 
U. of Southern Maine, Portland; Joseph A. 
Corforti: $25,000. To support planning and im- 
ion of five courses for a Master of Arts 
degree in New England studies. EH 
VU. of Texas, Austin; Edgar Charlies Polome: 
$149,633. To support a summer institute on 
Indo-European linguistics and archaeology. EH 
U. of Toledo, OH; Roger D. Ray: $134,407. To 
support 26 public lectures, with readings and 
discussions, that will be in four senes: 
“What Isa ?” “What Is the Meaning 
of this City?” “Asia Old and New,” and “Public 
Leadership and World Literature.” GP 
U. of Wisconsin, Madison; David C. 
$122,499. To support a five-week institute for 
Fy mt mney a mT 
of the New World in the peri- 
me my mtn EH 


Rice U., Houston. TX; Neal F Lane: $150,000 
OR: $75,000 FM. To support three years of fac- 
ulty serrunars for the development of a human- 
ihes program for engineenng and scence stu- 
dents and for humanites and soaal scence 
students basac Courses in engineering and natu- 
ral scence. EH 

Rutgers U., New Brunswick, NJ; Reese V. 
Jenkins: $234,290. To support the continuing 
preparahon of a selected mucrofilm edshon and 
a selected print editon of the papers af Thomas 
Edison. RE 

SUNY Research Foundation/Albany, NY; 
Gregory |. Stevens: $148,600. To support cae 
workshop and a senes of nine regional meet- 
ings for teams of scholars and libranans in order 
tu encourage the planning and development of 
humanities for youth throughout 
New York State. GL 

Salt, Inc., Kennebunkport, ME; Hugh T. 
French. $24,200. To support the development of 
2 computenzed data base for the collechons of 
oral history and folklore that document the tra- 
ditional! wav of life of the people of Maine. GM 
Santa Fe Indian School, NM; Sally T. Hyer: 
$75,392. To support a traveling exhibition and 
catalogue that will examine Amencan Indian 
education at the Santa Fe Indian School from 
1890 to the present. GM 

Seattle Art Museum, WA; Bonnie Pitman- 
Gelles: $300,000 OR; $350,000 FM. To support 
an interpretive installation of the museum's 


Tufts U., Medford, MA; Seymour S. Bellin: 
$170,182. To support a five-week institute for 24 
parhapants on the histoncal and soaal context 
of technological chosces and their 

in American life from 1607 to 1940. EH 


scenhsts results in basic conceptual change in 


ed by Jane Addams and her associates. GP 


[30 


Conic 


5 695 OF support fp 
iomanteianadinenmsitasticatiatied dete 
degree in New England studies. EH 
U. of Texas, Austin; Edgar Charlies Polome-: 
$149,633. To support 2 summer institute on 
Indo-European linguistics and archaeology. EH 
U. of Toledo, OH; Roger D. Ray: $134,407. To 
support 26 public lectures, with readings and 
discussions, that will be grouped in four senes: 
“What isa ?” “What Is the 
of this City?” “Asia Old and New,” and “Public 
Leadership and World Literature.” GP 
U. of Wisconsin, Madison; David C. Lindberg: 
$122,499. To support a five-week institute for 25 
ee ee ee er 
of the New World in the pern- 
sd of Sapam Opendion. Gt 
Utah State U., Logan; Glenn R. Wilde: 
$166,328. To support a project that will adapt 22 


of these courses. EH 
Vermont Chester; Sally 


Library Association, 
Anderson: $158,355 OR; $50,000 FM. To sup- 
port a senes of 147 library reading and discus- 
sion groups and anallary education matenals 
about themes in history, philosophy, and com- 


& State . 
gn eect & Si 
$10,000 FM. To a conference to consid- 
er George 's place in English and 


BLANK PAGE 


Wayne State U., Detroit, MI; Jacob Lassner: 
$15,066 OR; $9,380 FM. To conduct a conference 
titled “The Hebrew Bible: Sacred Text and Liter- 
ature.” RX 
Winterthur Museum, DE; Catherine E. 
Hutchins: $10,000 OR; $5,000 FM. To conduct 
an interdisciplinary conference, “Everyday Life 
in the Early Republic,” examining lan. scape, 
housing, consumption, and symbolism in 
American history from 1788 to 1828. RX 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, SC; Richard M. 
Wallace: $58,519. To support a seminar for fac- 
ulty members to revise courses in philosophy, 
government, and economics and develop nw 
courses for a new interdisciplinary major. EH 
Wyoming Chautauqua Society, Chevenne; 
Lou L. Burton: $130,120 OR; $36,000 FM. To 
—— — for scholar-led chautauquas, 
in five Rocky Moun- 
tain se A a will explore the of the 
American West from 1842 to 1896. GP 


Language and 

Linguistics 

James Madison U., VA; Robert 

V. Hoskins: $120,000. To support a series of 
on classic texts that will fac- 

ulty members to teach the new i i 

ary freshman seminars. EH 

Lehigh U., Bethlehem, PA; David W. P. Lewis: 

$160,000 OR; $20,(00 FM. To support a three- 

year project \o improve language and culture 


Parkland College, 
Bial: $11,989. To su of an exhibi- 
tion that will use the D’Arcy of ad- 


g art to explore the role of print advertis- 


four volumes that will t the 1939 six- 
volume edition of the letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. RP 
Cornell U., ithaca, NY; Ann G. Gold: $31,650. 
To support the translation of two related tales 
from the literary tradition of North India. RL 
Cornell U., Ithaca, NY; Peter Uwe Hohendahl: 
$10,000. To support an international, interdisci- 
ae ee eee Se ee eee 
of Heinrich Heine's work for 


Dallas Opera, TX; Roger G. Pines: $10,810 OR: 
$10,000 FM. To support a symposium on the 


ilmington; 
Truth H. Schiffhauer: $147,860. To support 
scholar-led and discussion 
on six themes in 40 libraries in , Vir- 


Wilfred 'S. Dowden: $7 

S. Dowden: $7,600. To support the 
of a cumulative index for the five- 

ee ee eae ne 

Thomas Moore, (1779-1852). RE 


history of the Bedouin 
to North Africa during the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies. RL 


James Madison U., Harrisonburg, VA; Robert 
V. Hoskins: $120,000. To support a senes of 
on classic texts that will prepare fac- 

ulty members to teach the new interdisaplin- 
ary freshman seminars. EH 

U., Bethlehem, PA; David W. P. Lewis: 
$160,000 OR; $20,000 FM. To support a three- 
year project to improve language and culture 

studies in Chinese and Russian. EH 
Parkland , Champaign, IL; Ravmond S. 
Bial: $11,989. To support of an exhibi- 
tion that will use the D’Arcy Collection of ad- 
vertising art to explore the role of print advertis- 
ing in shaping social, economic, and cultural 
life from 1890 to 1970. GL 
Saint Olaf College, Northfield, MN; Wendy W. 
Allen: $170,000 OR; $25,000 FM. To support a 
project that will enable faculty to integrate texts 
written in foreign languages into currentiv- 
taught humanities courses. EH 
Southern Voices Productions, NYC: Rachel 
McPherson: $20,000. To support planning for a 
series of six one-hour dramatic television adap- 
tations of southern literary works. GN 
U. of Colorado, Boulder; Allan R. Tavior: 
$30,000 OR; $5,000 FM. To support a conference 
on the classification of the native 
languages of the Americas and related prob- 
lems in prehistory research. RX 
U. of Kentucky Research Foundation, Lexing- 
ton; John E. Keller: $150,082. To support an 
institute for 30 teachers to study formative texts 
2S SS Sy, Sa © 6 ce 


disciplinary 
ee ee omens 


pea ay une ce pean production of four 
nature of language and 


the diocigtine of linguistics. GN 

Yale U., New Haven, CT; Mazzotta: 
$142,000. To a six-week institute for 22 
ee ate ‘s major works and the 
jan legacy in Western culture. EH 


Literature 
Arizona Theatre Company, Tucson; Con- 


stantine Arvanitakis: $220,000. To support 
reading and film discussion programs, a lecture 


Aubum U., AL; Leah R. Atkins: $246,514. To 
support 610 and discussion sessions in 
Alabama libranes t southern literature. GL 
Columbia U. Press, NYC; Jennifer Crewe: 
$2,500. To support the publication of the first of 
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preparation of a cumulative index for the five- 
volume edition of the journals of Insh poet 
Thomas Moore, (1779-1852). RE 
Film America, Inc., Washington, DC; Karen 
Thomas: $68,552. To support the writing of a 
script for a one-hour public television docu- 
mentary on Edgar Allan Poe. GN 
Global Video Resource Center, Inc., 
NYC; John L. Reilly: $380,300. To support pro- 
duction of a one-hour film documentary on the 
life and work of Samuel Beckett. GN 
Globe Radio , Seattle, WA; john P. 
Siscoe: $27,812. To support the writing of 

ipts for radio adaptations of 15 stones by 
Anton Chekhov and 13 essays that discuss his 
themes and . GN 
Hampton U., VA; Enid P. Housty: $76,677. To 


berg: $120,000 OR: $30,000 FM. To support the 
translation of five interrelated 13-century 
French prose narratives that constitute the full- 
est chronicle of the of King 


oe ee oe GN 


nd conguchan- 


Julie S. Meisami: $21,512. To support the 
translation of a 12th-centurv Persian court ro- 


mance into English verse. 
National Council on the Inc., 
ton, DC; Svivia Riggs Liroff: $128,350 OR; 


Y No Se Lo Trago la Tierra, (And the Earth Did Not 
Swallow Him), written by Tomas Rivera in 1971. 
GN 

Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, Canada; Edgar F. 
Harden: $87,000. To support the ration of 
a two-volume supplement to the edition of the 
correspondence of William Makepeace Thack- 

RE 


eray. 
Simon Fraser U., British Columbia; Jared R. 
Curtis: $27,863. To support the preparation of 
the Cornell Wordsworth edition. RE 

Susan Slymovics: $30,000. To support the 
translation of an Arab orai epic that recounts the 
history of the Bedouin migrations from Arabia 
to North Africa during the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies. RL 

William Jay Smith: $55,000. To support the 
translation of three volumes of v and art 
criticism by Jules Laforgue (1860-87). RL 
Stanford U.. CA; Grant Barnes: $5,473 OR; 
$1,000 FM. To support the publication of the 
second volume in an edition of the poetry of 
Robinson jeffers. RP 

Texas Tech U., Lubbock; Patrick W. Shaw: 
$9,807. To support a conference on the work of 
Willa Cather that will pav parti attention to 
the influence of the Southwest on her work. RX 
U. of Califernia Press, Berkeley; Lynne E. 
Withev: $8,000. To support the publication of a 
peralicl edition of two cf the theee early states of 
King Lear and of additional volumes providing 
texts and variants for all three early states. RP 
U. of California, Santa Barbara; Elizabeth H. 
Witherell: $100,000 OR; $25,000 FM. To support 
the preparation of two volumes of the journals of 
U. of California, Santa Barbara; Paul Z. Her- 
nadi: $161,222. To support an institute for 25 
faculty members that will enhance their under- 
standing and of Goethe's Faust. EH 
U. of Chicago, IL; Alan G. Thomas: $9,361. To 


U. of Florida, ; Vasudha R. 
ee ae To sup-- 
port the of an edition and transla- 
tion of a Hindu poem that is consid- 
ered sacred but, unlike other such texts, is 
accessible to all castes. RL 


U. of Park; Adele Berlin 
$15,000. To the translation of selected 
works on literary theory by eight Jewish 


tin: $4,000. To support the 
that shows how the humanist movement of the 
Renaissance in continental contributed 


to the development of the . RP 


OO 


U. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor; LeAnn 
Fields: $2,422. To support the publication of a 
collection of literary notes and poems by Mat- 
thew Arnold. RP 

U. of Missouri, Columbia; Susan M. Denny: 
$3,682. To support the publication of the first of 
four volumes in an edition of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's sermons. RP 


$12,000. To support the publication of two vol- 

umes in an edition of the complete 

dence of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 

ing. RP 

Wolfe-Carter Productions, Inc., Birmingham, 

AL; William C. Carter: $541,010. To support 
of a one-hour documentary on the 


ti 


jamin Harshav (Hrushovski): $43,455 OR; 
$20,000 FM. To the preparation of a 
ih | of American Yiddish poet- 


Marquette U., Milwaukee, WI; Robert B. Ash- 
more: $160,000 OR; $20,000 FM. To support two 
summer institutes for 24 faculty members that 
would and integrate undergraduate 
ethics education. EH 

Princeton U., NJ; David }. Furlev: $24,000 OR; 
$8,000 FM. To support an international confer- 


SUNY Research Foundation/Buffalo Main 
Campus, Albany, NY; Peter H. Hare: $20,969 
OR; $9,000 FM. To support an international 
conference on the in ion and use of the 
American ical tradition in other coun- 
tries. RX 

Saint Bonaventure U., St. Bonaventure, NY; 
Girard }. Etzkorn: $120,000 OR; $55,000 FM. To 


of a critical edition of 

nated oy 

Anstte and Question oh poe of Prphy 

ry (in one volume). RE 

Texas A&M Research Foundation, Coliege Sta- 

tion; Herman J. Saatkamp, hy ps 7 
an 


U. of Delaware, Newark; Robert F. Brown: 
$21,016 OR; $3,500 FM. To support the transla- 
tion of the last volume in a four-volume edition 


Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism that were written by a 
13th-century Chinese monk. RL 
Social Science 
American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Douglas Greenberg: $100,000 OR; $230,000 FM. 
To support ACLS's program of fellowships for 
recent recipients of the Ph.D. RR 
American Council of Learned Societies, NYC; 
Douglas Greenberg: $100,000 OR; $800,000 FM. 
To support ACLS's main program of research 
fellowships. RR 
ae ny Ne weg yy py ay 

support ‘s 

—— grants-in-aid 

American oly Institute, Washington, 
DC; Robert A. Licht: $33,000 OR; $27,000 FM. 
the 


oes pene Se Se Constitution. = 


tis 
i 
a 
tee 
elif 


Ea 

i: 
i 
‘i 
rf 


i 
Ay 


c 
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1 fLLIUSUL 
Carrie L. Asman-Schneiaer: $30,000. To sup- 
a 
on language, perception, and image 
Catholic U. of America, Washington, DC John 
ee Hinnebusch: $45,000 OR; $30,000 FM. To 


ere eee 
ante a Thomas Aquinas: his com- 
mentary on [I] Sentences of Peter Lombard and 


On Spiritual Creatures. RE 

Clemson U., SC; George R. Lucas, Jjr.: $156,934. 

To support a six-week institute for 25 human- 

ities teachers on the use and interpretation of 

classical texts in philosophy. EH 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, PA; Robert D. 

Sider: $30,200. To support a translation of The 
on Acts by Erasmus. RL 


Hume , Kalamazoo, MI; L. Robi- 
son: $116,931. To support a five-week institute 
of David Hume for 
25 teachers of early modern philosophy. EH 

Indiana U., polis; Christian } W. 


Kloesel: $130,000 OR; $25,000 FM. To support 
preparation of an edition of the writings of 
Charles S. Peirce. RE 

Loyola U., Chicago, IL; John Sallis: $20,000 OR; 
pana To support an international confer- 


Sapte ny pect tne body of 
appeared since 1975. RX 


James Daniel Breazeale: $45,000. To sup- 
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ton, 
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project designed to understand, through com:- 

parison and analysis, the working of the Ameri- 

can Constitution and other constitutions 
the world. RO 

U. of Amherst; Richard | Mar- 

Se Sn aoeany 

of Homer's 


phv 

Wake Forest U., Winston-Salem, NC; Robert L. 
Utley: $105,990. To support a series of lectures, 
<a os ptr ow ray =A 
sentations imi 

pone ny f= bpp ath mek 
about man, nature, and politics that have 
emerged since 1789. GP 

Weeksville Society, Brookivn, NY; Claudine K. 
Brown: $18,520. To support an institutional self- 
study that will examine the historic site, collec- 
tions, and educational programs of the Week- 
sville Society in order to develop a long-range 
— any . GM 
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For projects 
Area code for all telephone numbers is 2C2. Deadline beginning 


Division of Education Programs—kenneth Kolson, Acting Director 786-0373 


Higher Education in the Humanities—Lyn Maxwell White 786-0380 October 1, 1989 April 1, 1990 
institutes for College and University Faculty—Barbara A. Ashbrook, 786-0380 October 1, 1989 April 1990 
Core Curriculum Projects—frank Franktort 786-0380 October 1, 1989 April 1990 
Two-Year Colleges—judith jeffrey Howard 786-0380 October 1,1989 April 1990 
Elementary and Secondary Education in the Humanities—Linda Spoer!l 786-0377 December 15,1989 july 1990 
Teacher-Scholar Program for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers— 
Thomas Gregory Ward 786-0377 May 1, 1990 September 1991 
Division of Fellowships and Seminars—cuinevere . Griest. Director 786-0458 ly P 


7 ing 7 
bere Maben D Herring 786-0466 ine 1, 1990 


Higher Education in the Humanities—Lyn Maxwell White /60-U300 0 SOE, eS, ee ee 


Institutes for College and University Faculty—Barbara A. Ashbrook, 786-0380 October 1, 1989 April 1990 
Core Curriculum Projects—Frank Frankfort 786-0380 October 1, 1989 April 1990 
Two-Year Colleges—judith jeffrey Howard 786-0380 October 1, 1989 April 1990 
Elementary and Secondary Education in the Humanities—Linda Spoer! 786-0377 December 15, 1989 july 1990 
Teacher-Scholar Program for Elementary and Secondary Schooi Teachers— 

Thomas Gregory Ward 786-0377 May 1, 1990 September 1991 


Division of Fellowships and Seminars—cuinevere (. Grest. Director 786-0458 


Fellowships for University Teachers—Maben D. Herring 786-0466 june 1, 1990 january 1, 1991 
Fellowships for College Teachers and independeni Si holars—Karen Fuglie 786-0466 june 1, 1990 january 1, 1991 
Fellowships on the Foundations of American Society—Maben D. Herring, 786-0466 june 1, 1990 january 1, 1991 
Summer Stipends—joseph B. Neville 786-0466 October 1, 1989 May 1, 1990 
Travel to Collections —Kathleen Mitchell 786-0463 july 15, 1989 December 1, 1989 
Faculty Graduate Study Program for Historically Black Colleges and Universities— 
Maben D. Herring 786-0466 March 15, 1990 September 1, 1991 

Younger Scholars—Leon Bramson 786-0463 November 1,1989 june 1, 1990 
Summer Seminars for College Teachers—Stephen Ross 786-0463 

Participants March 1, 1990 Summer 1990 

Directors March 1, 1990 Summer 1991 


Summer Seminars for School Teachers—Michael Hall 786-0463 


Participants March 1, 1990 Summer 1990 
Directors April 1, 1990 Summer 1991 
Office of Challenge Grants—tarolé cannon, Director 786-0361 May 1, 1990 December 1, 1990 
Office of Preservation—ceorse F. Farr, Ir, Director 786-0570 
Preservation—George F. Farr, |r. 786-0570 December 1,1989 july 1, 1990 
U.S. Newspaper Program—jeffrey Field 786-0570 December 1,1989 july 1, 1990 
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Area code for all telephone numbers is 202. Deadline beginning 


Division of General Programs—ponaid Gibson, Director 786-0267 
Humanities Projects in Media—james Dougherty 786-0278 September 15,1989 April 1, 1290 
Humanities Projects in Museums and Historical Organizations—Marsha Semmel 786-0284 December 68,1989 july 1, 1990 


Public Humanities Proyects—Wilsonia Cherry 786-0271 September 15,1989 April 1, 1990 


Humanities Projects in Libraries—Thomas Phelps 786-0271 
Planning August 4, 1989 january 1, 1990 


implementation September 15,1989 April 1, 1990 


Division of Research Programs richard tkman, Director 786-0200 


Texts—Margot Backas 786-0207 


Editions—David Nichols 786-0207 june 1, 1990 April 1, 1991 
Translations—Martha Chomiak 786-0207 june 1, 1990 April 1, 1991 
Publication Subventio..—Margot Backas 786-0207 April 1, 1990 October 1, 1990 


Reference Materials—C harles Mevers 786-0358 
Tools—Helen Aguera 786-0358 September 1,1989 july 1, 1990 


Access—lane Rosenberg 786-0358 September 11,1989 july t, 1990 


interpretive Research— Danie! jones 786-0210 


Proyects—David Wise 786-0210 October 15, 1989 july 1, 1990 
We, Humanities, Science and Technology—Daniel jones 786-02 !0 October 15, 1989 july 1, 1990 


FOMmIOr;nr saVviGd INICTIO! DO-UZU 


Translations—Martha Chomiak 786-0207 june 1, 1990 April 1, 1991 

Publication Subvention—Margot Backas 786-0207 April 1, 1990 October 1, 1990 
Reference Materials—Charles Meyers 786-0358 

Tools—Helen Aguera 786-0358 September 1,1989 july 1, 1990 

Access—Jane Rosenberg 786-0358 September 1, 1989 july 1, 1990 
Interpretive Research—Danie! jones 786-0210 

Projyects—David Wise 786-0210 October 15, 1989 july 1, 1990 

Humanities, Science and Technology—Daniel jones 786-0210 October 15, 1989 july 1, 1990 
Regrants—Christine Kalke 786-0204 

Conferences—Christine Kalke 786-0204 january 15, 1990 February 1, 1991 

Centers for Advanced Study—David Coder 786-0204 December 1,1989 july 1, 1990 

Regrants for International Research—David Coder 786-0204 March 15, 1990 January 1, 1991 


Division of State Programs—wariorie A. Berlincour, Director 786-0254 


Each state humanities council establishes its own grant guidelines and application deadlines. 
Addresses and telephone numbers of these state programs may be obtained from the division. 


Guidelines are available from the Office of Publications and Public Affairs two months in advance of the application deadlines. 


Telecommunications device for the deaf: 786-0282. 
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